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Santa has a 


PARKER 








for Everybody «ee 





Pick a Parker... from $2.95 up 


Parker ‘“‘S1”’ reflects your good taste. Or the 
21°*. Both have the exclusive Parker Electro- 


r¢ 


ed Point—and simple 2-finger filling. Smoothest 
» pens ever made! Four new Parker Jotter ball 
ich offer 4 point sizes and 5 times longer writing 
ordinary ball pens. Be sure to see the sensational 
Parker LIQUID LEAD Pencil. Point stays 
», can’t break. Erasable — won't smudge. Remember, 

ly makes pens and pencils like PARKER! 
a. Parker "S51" Jotter. Lustraloy cap—famous Jotter 
$5.00 

b. Parker "51" Lustralvy cap, regular or demi-size 
Pen $16.50, set $24.00 
Parker "51" Special. Lusfraioy cap, regular or demi-size 


Pen $13.50, set $18.75 


PARKER PEN CO., LTD., DON MILLS, 


d. Parker "51" Gold-filled cap. Regular or demi-size. 
Pen $18.75, set (illustrated) $28.75 


e. Parker "21". Most popular medium-priced pen. Also 
has Electro-Polished point, Pen $5.95, set $9.95 


f. Parker "51" Signet with gold-filled cap. 
Pen $30.00, set $45.00 


g. Parker Custom Jotter. Jewelry-finished all-Lustraloy pen. 
$3.95 


h. Parker Jotter. Nylon barrel. Stainless steelcap. $2.95 


New Parker LIQUID LEAD Pencil (not illustrated). 
$3.95 to $10.00 


New Parker Arrow (rot illustrated). $9.75—$11.50 


Parker "51" Presidential (01 illustrated). 14K gold cap and 
barrel. Pen $185.00, set $285.00 


All Parker gifts in handsome presentation boxes 
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they lead three lives... 


this Christmas 
make a second watch 


your important gitt 


os 














Each pleasant mood of your busy life calls for 
the right clothes, the right accessories ... the 
right watch. There’s a superb Birks-Challenger 
styled for every formal or informal occasion, 
created for Birks in Switzerland’s ETERNA craft- 
shops, makers of the world-famous Eterna-matic. 
Each Birks-Challenger is distinguished by dis- 
tinctive beauty and supreme accuracy. For women 
from $49.75. For men from $55. Models shown 


are Eterna matic. 





BUDGET TERMS: 70% down, balance in Io 
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STORES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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Editorial 


Advice to private broadcasters: 


stop shouting—talk facts 


obert Fowler, chairman of the Royal given with large and relevant chunks omit- 
R ommission on Broadcasting, is being ted that didn’t happen to fit the CARTB’s 
accused in some quarters of prejudice argument. Fowler didn’t hesitate to give 
against private enterprise. He repeatedly this sophistry the drubbing it deserved 


put embarrassing questions to spokesmen With the CBC he had fewer complaints. 


for the private broadcasting stations, at vari [his disparity has been cited to prove Fow- 


ous commission hearings, and often made ler’s “bias.” 
blunt comments on their replies It doesn’t seem to occur to these critics 
Fowler is president of the Canadian that the CBC, as usual, made a vastly better 


Pulp and Paper Association, a body that job of putting its case. A. D. Dunton, chaitr- 


exists to promote the interests of one im man of the CBC board of governors, is one 
portant segment of private enterprise in this of the most persuasive advocates in Can- 
country. On the face of it, therefore, tt ada. He takes great care to get his facts 
seems unlikely that he’s prejudiced against right, and equal care not to overplay them 
private enterprise itself. But it is corres He knows the value of understatement. He 
pondingly likely that he wants to hear the can see the point of an opposing argument, 
case for private enterprise put coherently and give it weight in his own rejoinders. 


in accurate terms, and in a form calculated He seldom makes the mistake of abusing, or 


to make sense to reasonable people who misrepresenting, or even patronizing those 
have some acquaintance with the tacts who disagree with him 
He didn’t seem to think the Canadian We are not here concerned with the re- 
Association of Radio and Television Broad- spective merits and demerits of public and 
casters met these specifications private broadcasting—like most Canadians 
lime after time he demanded, and failed we have a few bones to pick with both 
to get, examples of the tyranny and perse sides. We're talking, as Fowler was talking, 


cution by the CBC that elicited such heart about the way the two cases were presented 


rending screams trom the private stations to the commission. 


Some of the examples submitted were pal We think Fowler did a public service by 


pably false, like the “grievance” of a station challenging, for the first time, the loose 
compelled to give up a channel that it had ill-tempered hyperbole of the private sta- 
received on a strictly and explicitly tempor tions. He slapped them down, not for being 
ary basis. Others were nearly twenty years private enterprisers but for telling their story 
old. Quotations of CBC regulations were ineptly and at times misleadingly. 
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the inside story: 


waterproof glue 


fir plywood 





equalled 
A WONDROUS NEW 
MATERIAL —a synthetic resin 


wherein it is told why the 
adhesives used in Douglas fir 
plywood are forever weather- 
proof, forever waterproof. 


This new resin could be moulded into shapes 
and forms, like your telephone ... 


Several decades ago, a famous chemist, Dr. 
Leo H. Baekeland, discovered that a mixture 
es 












PHENOL 
(Carbolic Acid) 


+ 
FORMALDEHYDE 








+ 
ALKALI 

+ 
CONTROLLED HEAT 

















... Or could be used as an adhesive that pos- 
sessed marvelous properties never before 
found in ordinary glues. 














_ ae 
HERE'S WHY: The alkali @ 


erientict 
4 SCIENTIST S V 


two others into action) 











... to cause the Phenol and the Formaldehyde 
to undergo remarkable chemical changes 
when heated . . . 





. . . the tiny molecules in the Phenol and 
Formaldehyde combine to form a new chem- 
ical compound — Phenolformaldehyde. 








During the first stage of the reaction, the 
molecules of the newly-formed resin com- 

pound can be dissolved with ordinary water. 
This is known as “A” stage. 








BUT as more heat is added, the molecules 
begin to combine with each other to form still 
larger molecules. 

















This is known as “B” stage. The compound 
is no longer affected by water, but it can 
still be dissolved by alcohol. 











BUT as still more heat is added, the final or 
“C” stage, is reached. The molecules are now 

fully grown because all of their chemical 
combining capacity has been used. 











Chemists say the material has polymerized— 
a technical word meaning “set” or 

Now there is no way to break or weaken the 
molecular links or bond 








Today, this same durable phenolformaldehyde 
adhesive is used to bond together individual 
plies of waterproot-glue Douglas fir plywood 
as shown in this cutaway panel. By the way— 
waterproof-giue Douglas fir plywood is 
branded with the initials PMBC EXTERIOR. 
Look for it! 
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Giant accordion-like presses apply both heat 
and tremendous pressure to cause the adhes- 

ive to pass through stages A and B and reach 
the C or “set” stage. 
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PLYWOOD 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


305-550 Burrard Street, 
Vencouver 1, 6.C 








FOR THE SAKE OF 





| Bs Aroument 
THREE KEYS TO THE CONTROL OF DIABETES oe, 
; FRANK TUMPANE SAYS 


DIET | EXERCISE INSULIN ’'m in favor of censorship 


Is there such a thing as a dirty book? 


And if there is, what should we do 
about it? 

Those questions have been asked in 
the past year in this country and 
they ll be asked again, if not this 
week, then next week, or next month. 
And when the questions are raised in 
the future, you can be sure of one 
thing the resulting discussions will 
not be any more temperate than simi- 


lar discussions of the past few months. 





For on that fateful day, there are 


those who will take one scared look 





ibout them, utter the dreadful cry of 


censorship and begin to polish thei Frank Tumpane writes an often-angry 
adjectives in preparation for slaughter column in the Toronto Telegram and 
ing the opposition. These people are airs outspoken opinions on_ radio. 


the anti-censorship zealots and I pro 


pose to have something to say about 


i l the 10W others recommending organized mun 
DIET... Many diabetics can success- 1. You are more likely to develop diabetes hem n¢ _ _— 
j yme r anti-censorship Ze: ler as a way of life and robbery as a 
{ control their condition by following a if If some of our an ens¢ p zea ates © ane ery 
| lots lived in Paris, they would resist solution for economic want 


regulated but varied and nutri- 


the disease has occurred in yo : 
sus diet. There is one basic rule. howeve a. the disease has occurred in your every effort to suppress the vendor The fact is, of course, that in Can 
: : Eee ° amil ‘ 
lial tol _ ta y of filthy postcards on the grounds that ida at the present time censorship 
diabetics must observe they must I : 
eir intake of those foods that b. you are middle-aged and over- this would lead inevitably to an in operates in wide areas and ts so fully 
’ y change to sugar in the body weight. vasion of the Louvre and an attempt accepted that nobody thinks of it as 
>} , P + diabetes if by the mob to put a sweater on the censorship The Canadian Crimina 
- 7 — Pa mu sho suspe iahetes i 
1th : «fj reate és d i suspect au ee ne 
EXERCISE. In the successful treat Venus de Milo Code, for instance, is highly censoria 
' of diahet KETC] *<SeT ‘ ‘ 11 . oT . . n< ' ’ +} 
of diabetes, exercise is essential be a. you notice weight loss despite con And it seems to me it’s about time I can’t write anything I want to in 
. tt s | pn b d sug at a safe noe — , 
ise it helps keep blood sugar at a sate stant hunger and high food con that somebody talked back to them this country. I can only write what 
n other rds. exercise helps “*b tion ; | 
In other words, exercise helps urn sumption They've had things their own way for is not forbidden by the criminal code 
up’’ sugars and starches so that they do , ‘ bh] ' a 
' : ‘ : : ‘ i b. you feel constantly fatigued, thirsty, far too long. This is understandable or the law of libel. I can’t ite any 
not accumulate in the system and cause + ‘ A 
( i ne ‘ uc or urinate excessively. for large numbers of them be!ong to thing seditious, obscene or blasphe 
MSU 5 1 
, ? the group that writes books and a! mous and neither should I be able to 


Early in its course, diabetes may cause 


T n - ticle ni she adits 1 nd if I did nobod nld h n 
NSU N ... This substan is indis- ticles and publishes and edi veW and if I did nobody would have any ‘ 
I ULI _ - no symptoms at all. In fact, it may pro- : 
f 
in 


pensabl those cases of severe diabetes papers and magazines sympathy for me and neither should 


gress silently and damage your health be- 


















that cannot be controlled by diet and exer Fi he 
fore you are aware of it. This points up the 4 : , ' 
r Thanks to the development of in- » ce . 2 a? book Or magazine that falls afoul 
; ee ‘ : thc necessity of regular medical examinations. Are censors under the bed? ; 
creasingly effective forms of insulin... as , of the criminal code can be dealt wit! 
The earlier diabetes is discovered and 
well as greater knowledge of the disease ed ee , And, just so nobody can say I failed in the lengthy processes of the crimi 
treated, the better are the chances to bring : 
resulting from continued research... dia- to give you an example of what | nal courts. Another area exists, how 
it under control 
betes can generally be controlled more | ' mean right at the start of this piece ever, and this area was defined very 
ywrtunately, tests for diabet *tection ; 
cessfully than ever before pri ; ed ametlents 2 ee serpent I cite you the editors of Maclean's succinctly by a magazine editor in a 
are simple, speedy and painless. Everyone \ , 1 
hfiall rat th the ; is being among the most nervous speech berating all censorship 
By faithfully cooperating with their should have periodic health examinations \ , ' t} 
P Phe ES Oe the country. Indeed, the sight of e He said There can be ver { 
Oo i n ee keys to diabetes ... including urinalysis. UF the test shows \ 
t most diabet live full ve editorial board of Maclean's sez vit question that at least sixty percent of 
CONtFO!, MOSt GlOoeles HVE TU, ACTIVE Sugar, your doctor can make further exam- - ' : 
. frantically in print for a censor under the people under fire by the censors 
; inations which tell whether you have dia- ' } 
7 their beds is enough to make the firm today are people who are perfectly 
Studies indicate that hundreds of thor betes. If you have the disease, you and your , 
d cate c ! , hel est jaw drop in stunned surprise willing and, indeed, serenely deter 
. . f our people } not . coctor can work together to help contro 
nds of our people, who do not have + Witt ' Anti-censorship crusaders are divid mined to pander to the very worst 
diabetes now. are likely to develop it some it ith proper precautions, your chances ; ; 
ee ee ee ae f | ' ed into two classes. Let us take the levels of morality and taste and in 
ne in the future. This is why it is so of living long, happily and usefully are ; 
} utu t i 1 tod first class first. for we won't have to so doing to stoop as low as they px 
; rt ) ing ° inusually good today. 
important to know the following facts: un . \ , F 
' — . " = spend much time on them sibly can without lavine themselves 
This group belongs to the schoo open to criminal charges.’ 
that lives by the slogan Anybody And what does he propose to dé 
| pine Aeneas ginseng trelias uo should have a right to read anything about them—this sixty percent who , 
{ Metropolitan Life Insurance Company , a 
{ COPYRIGNT CANADA, 1956 — METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Canadian Head Office (Dept. H.W.) | he likes The members of this crowd stoop as low as they possibly can 
Metropolitan Life ——— | are marked by naivete, turbid thought without laying themselves open to 
P Oe py of you | processes and, generally speaking, are criminal charges? 
book! -M, "Diabetes : : 
Insurance Company ook le ! the kind of intellectuals who like to atin wate ani te din 
, } . salve ntelle ] 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) on ! think of themselves as Intellectuals [his editor belongs to the second 
3 They can easily be driven into a yroup J the t . } 
a ney ‘ asi é grouping of th in ensorship zea 
Home Office: New York Street | a , : git F 
e j corner They flail around, for exam- lots This group is uneasy about the 
Canadian Head Office: Ottawa City Prov. | ple, when asked if it would be sound mass of lurid tripe circulated in the 
oe eee ee ~ ~ public policy to permit dissemination form of paperbacks and girlie maga 
in the schools of books advocating a zines, but it is even more uneasy 
revival of human sacrifice, or of about any continued on page 83 
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This new 

\S & Roller Comb 
5 principle 

makes all 







other shaving 





methods 


4 obsolete! 
















NEW REMINGTON ROLLECTRIC 


shaves your Hidden Beard ! 





Here’s the first really new shaving development since electric 
‘ J 
shaving first began! 
The Remington Rollectric reaches the Hidden Beard other 
? shaving methods miss. (See the pictures at right —they show how 


the Rollectric does a shaving job that’s never been done before 





The Rollectric’s exclusive Roller Comb action also protects 





tender facial skin, gives a smooth, all-comfort shave every time! 


: a , Here’s your hidden beard. Whisker Here's how Remington gets it 
The Rollectric’s fast, too, because it’s the world’s most powerful grow in tiny valle Ordinarv shaver Rollectr Roller ¢ - ’ . 
g 7 
electric shaver. Yes, the new Remington Rollectric makes al! xim the tops o! these valle nave the ' 
av > } ite only ne top , vn er Hoon ¢ r Dase nt patt ' Zz na , 
other shaving methods obsolete! whisker base grows out and your Hid head. Each whisker heared off at 
The Rollectric comes complete in a handsome suede travel case. den Beard can be seen and felt its base—cleanly, comfortably, qu 
Watch ‘‘What's My Line’’ on Network T.V. alternate Sundays, sponsored by Hemington Flared Wimited, Elect 
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FOR 90 YEARS 


THE WORLD'S C Wii, f Shonred WATCH 


Cine World C Wi Grand “$- ype 
LS Cold Media 


HIGHEST HONORS FOR ACCURACY 
FROM GOVERNMENT OBSERVATORIES 


OrFrIcIAL WATCH FOR TIMING 
HAMPIONSHIP SPORTS THE WORLD OVER 


THE First WATCH 
Or AVIATION AND EXPLORATION 


Longines y) atehes fp lak GO Years ty J Ogres 


Celebrating 90 years of progress in the art and science of watch- 
making, Longines has produced for Christmas a series of watches 
of unsurpassed excellence and elegance. These are our finest achieve- 
ment. Among them is a Longines watch for every taste, for every 
mode, for every timing purpose—the perfect Christmas gift. Make 
this a Longines Christmas; the price may be as little as $79.50. 
Your Longines-Wittnauer Jeweller will be honored to serve you, 
Honored Christmas gift watches by Longines—left: for her—Lomgines Rhap- 


sody “A”, exclusive styling in the richness of 14K gold, $135; right: for bim— 
Longines Pres, Garfield, 4 watch of modern inspiration in 14K gold, $185, 


“a ey ar ? 
SoniginesPiittnauer Company 
SINCE 1866 MAKER. OF WATCHES UF THE © CE 


ide, SOA mae ye 
se Ey eS SR ie Pe ab sted 
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BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


etter 


Should Britain federate with Kurope? 


There is an old saying that coming 
events cast their shadow before 
them——but it is not always so. Cer 
tainly there were few of us, even 
in the House of Commons, who 
had any warning that Britain might 
join a customs union of western 
Europe 

The first inkling I had was from 
Sir Robert Boothby who sits in 
parliament for the Scottish (her- 
ring industry) constituency of East 
Aberdeenshire 

I had dropped in at his flat near 
Sloane Square and found him 
using a terrifying new type of tele- 
phone. It had no earphones and 
no mouthpiece. Boothby just talked 
toward it and the voice at the other 
al] 


end came back for to hear 


Boothby signaled me to sit down 
‘and partake of such liquid refresh 
ment as was available and then 
addressed the machine with these 
words Pretty soon you will see 


the government putting out feelers 

for a West European’ customs 

union with Britain joining in 
Won't that cause a devil of a 


row asked the other voice 


Yes and no said Boothby 


“Max Beaverbrook will kick up a 


ore nk, but you v find th 
i lot ol he old imp 1 
are having new ideas 
\ few moments later the tel 
phone conversation ended and 


Boothby wandered about the room 
delivering to me his ideas on this 
new conception of Conservative 
policy 

Britain has always played a 
dual role,” said Boothby She is 
an imperial pioneer but she is also 


a European power. That has been 
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the source of her greatness and also 
her tragedy. To preserve her island 
kingdom she had to ensure the 
balance of power in Europe So 
in turn she bumped off Napoleon 
the Kaiser and Hitler It had to be 
done. Otherwise she would have 
been stripped of her colonial pos 


sessions, and we would have en- 





Det is in her mn commor ealti 
joyed—lI use the word in its tech 
nical sense—the lowest standard of 


living in the Western world 
Boothby is a brilliant fellow with 

an ironic gift that always make 

him a big draw when he speaks 


the Commons. Unhappily for hi 


own career | is of c 

dependent mind that when he dos 
address the House there is equa 
apprehension on both sides. Pro 
ably he caught that spirit of de 


fiance from being parliament: 
secretary to Winston Churchi 
his rebellious 1920s 

But in spite of Boott 
experience I cannot think that 


West European Free Trade Union 


will come into being without 
bitt campai agains B 
ain It is true th there no 
Joe Chamberlain to re he n 
peria drum 10! S there i Leo 
Amery to proclaim the glory of 


our far-flung empire. But Cham- 
yerlain and Amery have many 
political descendants even if the 
fire lit by their spirit is burning 
Ow 

Many years ago our old friend 
Lord Beaverbrook conceived the 
policy of Empire Free Trade and 
ran a violent campaign across 
Britain to try to force its accept 
ance on Premier Stanley Baldwin 
and the continued on page 66 
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FASTER 
FART FILE FP 
FUIGHE fF? 


The development of guided missiles of every type ts 
















becoming one of the most compe titive areas in our world 
today .. . for supremacy in this field can well determin 
peace for many years. The race is now for greater speed, 


higher altitude, longer range, more sensitive control, 


« The strength of Western defence lies to a great 
wes extent in the development for the Armed Forces of 
these new weapons systems suited to the supersonic age, 


The once deadly cannon, machine gun and rocket are 





being superseded by complex weapons of 

Mi great ingenuity. 

Canadair has long had a prominent role in Canada’s 
guided missile program, applying the knowledge 
acquired in years of experience in advanced aircraft 
systems engineering ... and Canadair’s research, 
engineering and manuta turing resources are constantly 
making further important contributions to projects 


in this field. 


Cu CANADAIR .__. 


r LIMITED, MONTREAL 
—_* AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 





CANADAIR HAS PRODUCED MORE JET AIRCRAFT THAN ANY OTHER CANADIAN MANUFACTURER 
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LUGGAGE 


For giving or receiving. Fashion right, travel light, 
Skyway carries the most in the least. For women, 
seven flattering colors in twelve attractive shapes. 
For men, three colors, four shapes. At better 
stores throughout Canada. 





vrite for free booklet, “How to Enjoy Travel"—Skyway, Vancouver 6, B.C, 








Backstage at ouawa 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 






artoon by Grassick 


NO, No, FIDO! 


=> 
= 


OVER HERE / = 
\ ie 3) 
w) 





2. 


Has Ottawa broken Duplessis’ erip 


on Quebec S 


The National Conference of Can- 
adian Universities, meeting in Ot- 
tawa this month to discuss the 
crisis in higher education, does so 
in happy awareness that one of its 
gravest questions has already been 
answered 

The question: Is there any way 
to frustrate the Duplessis govern- 
ment’s veto on federal aid to Que- 
bec universities, which in turn pre- 
vented any increase in federal aid 
to higher education in other prov- 
inces? 

The answer Yes. No matter 
what Duplessis may say, Quebec’s 
universities will be able in future 
to accept Ottawa’s money if they 
want to 

Thus ends a_ federal-provincial 
deadlock that for three years sty- 
mied Ottawa’s plans for relieving 
the desperate plight of Canadian 
universities. Already Prime Muinis- 
ter St. Laurent has promised to 
ask parliament to double the exist- 
ing grants, from fifty cents to a 
dollar per head of population 
There’s nothing to prevent further 
increases from time to time, as 
circumstances require and federal 
budgets permit 

All that remains to be done, be 
fore parliament is asked to vote 
the money, is for the National 
Conference of Canadian Univer- 
sities to accept the responsibility of 
distributing the federal grant. This 
foregone conclusion may well have 
been accomplished by the univer- 
sity presidents in session at Ottawa, 
before this article appears in print 

There was some confusion about 
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universities? 


the new scheme at the outset, cre- 
ated by an ambiguous phrase in 
the official translation of the prime 
minister's announcement. He was 
speaking in French to a convoca- 
tion of his old school, newly ele- 
vated to the rank and title of 
Sherbrooke University. The trans- 
lation made it appear that the new 
formula was a mere suggestion, 
subject to the approval of the 
Quebec government. The French 
original had been very carefully 
drafted, and it said no such thing 

[he prime minister spoke of try 
ing to meet the objections, not of 
the Duplessis government, but of 
Quebec itself 

He has never admitted that the 
Union Nationale, elected by a bare 
half of Quebec voters, is any bet- 
ter qualified to speak for Quebec 
than sixty-eight Liberal MPs elect- 
ed by a total majority of more 
than two to one. But in his speech 
the prime minister frankly recog- 
nized a genuine fear, in Quebec, 
that direct federal grants might 
some day lead to federal interfer- 
ence in education—something no 
loyal son of the province could 
possibly tolerate for a moment 

Meanwhile, though, the univer- 
sities of Canada were withering 
for lack of money. Of the ten 
provincial governments whose duty 
it is to support them, some were 
unable and others unwilling to put 
up the necessary cash 

The St. Laurent formula to 
break this dilemma is to give the 
federal grants not directly to indi- 
vidual continued on page 85 
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Inco Metals at Work in Canada 
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The development of stainless steel has produced sinks made with Inco Nickel are a good example. facture of stainless steel sinks, using nickel supplied 
many remarkable changes in both the appearance They not only brighten and beautify the kitchen, by Inco, has become a thriving industry in Canada 
and convenience of Canadian homes. Stainless steel they make household tasks far easier. The manu- providing employment for many Canadiar 


Seo Nickel for half a million Canadian sinks’ 


Stainless steel sinks made with 
INcO Nickel help provide jobs in Canada 


Ten years ago, hardly any homes in Canada had Ore from the mines near Sudbury, Ontario, 1 lec 
VN stainless steel sinks. But a few Canadian housewives smelted and refined by Inco here in Canada. Refined 
a tried the new sinks and thought they were wonderful nickel is sold to other Canadian companies to mak« 


in fe] —wouldn’t stain o1 chip, were SO easy to keep bright stainless steel. This stainless steel goes to the Cana 
P emomnnnnn mets % and clean, and best of all, glasses and dishes that dian firms that make the sink And Canadiar 


were accidentally dropped didn’t break as easily builders install them in the homes 
» t J 





Write for a free copy of 
the illustrated booklet That was the beginning of a new and thriving These operations—from the time the ore is mine 
“The Romance of Nickel’’. 


Canadian industry. Today, most of the new homes until the finished sink is installed—provide jobs f 
being built in Canada have Canadian-made stainless thousands of Canadian workmen. That's how Inco 
*Based on @ surve) conducted by steel sinks. And prac ticall, all of these sinks contain Nickel helps promote the growth and deve loy me! 
Canadian Cross-Section, an affiliate . 
of the Gallup Poll. Inco Nickel. of industry in Canada 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
Producer of Inco Nickel, Nickel Alloys, ORC Brand Copper, Cobalt, Tellurium, Selenium, Iron Ore and Platinum, Palladium and other Precious Metals, 
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Bill Zeckendorf 
and his big plans for Canada 





iy a 
, ees @ ' Here’s what New York’s super builder is hatching: 
Ry ‘ret Y 
Sree mie « In Montreal: 
i\ a project bigger than Rockefeller Centre 
7 vg : " 
\ fy HH! in Toronto: 
Te 
Uo \ \ 
1 , Rif - 
} \ more skyscrapers and perhaps a brand-new city hall 
; Ett 
is 
ik In Vancouver: 
w 
Canada’s largest shopping and industrial centre 
=> ‘ 
i, 
Montreal’s dream city centre: Tallest building in this artist’s con- 
ception is a forty-story skyscraper Zeckendorf plans At the front 
of it are the CNR’s new Queen Elizabeth Hotel and office build- 
Airline terminal and the CNR depot, already built, are among 
buildings in the foreground The famous old landmark, 
the Sun Life Building, is shown in black and white at the left. 
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By Peter C. Newman 


New York realtor with the tongue-crackling 
| "aad of William Zeckendorf burst into Ca- 
nadian headlines last month with his plan to 
upheave downtown Montreal. Few Canadians 
had ever heard of him before. But city dwellers 
across Canada will be hearing a great deal about 
him in the future, as his potent brand of real- 
estate magic chisels a new face for much of 
urban Canada. 

So far only his grandiose Montreal project has 
been officially announced. But he also has some 
startling schemes for recasting the skylines of 
Toronto, Vancouver, London and half a dozen 
other Canadian cities 

Zeckendort, who has risen from an insignit 
icant building salesman to become the world’s 
number one real-estate operator, says matter- 
of-factly: “I'm interested in Canada right across 
the board.” 

His office-building development on top of the 
tracks north of the Montreal CNR station will 
be Canada’s most impressive man-made _ land- 
mark. Only fourteen Canadian cities have a 
larger population than the sixty thousand persons 
expected to work in or visit Zeckendorf’s Mont 
real buildings every day 

[he final plans won't be ready until 1957 
but one of Zeckendorf’s ideas envisions a 621- 
foot-high skyscraper 
tallest building outside the U.S 
structures that may eventually include a twenty 
thousand-seat sports arena, a huge merchandising 


the world’s largest and 


and satellite 


mart, hangar-size television studios, a twenty- 
five - hundred -seat theatre, and _ possibly a 
heliport. 

[he projected heart of the immense develop 
ment, to be known as Place Ville Marie, will 
be the office-building mammoth, which will 
have a million and a half square feet of rentable 
space on forty floors. It will be built in the 
shape of a cross to provide four main entrance 
halls that could be used by large corporations 
as their separately decorated headquarters, and 
incidentally, to fit ideally into predominantly 
Catholic Montreal. 

Construction will start within a year and 
will take three years. The price of the super 
scheme for the development of the entire twenty- 
three acres of currently unused or semi-utilized 
land around the CNR’s railroad terminal has 
been pegged by CNR president Donald Gordon 
at more than 125 million dollars hat would 
make it more expensive than the hundred-mil- 
lion-dollar Rockefeller Centre in New York. It 
would cover twice the area of the famed New 
York cluster of skyscrapers. Drawings alone 
for the master plan will cost Zeckendorf a quar- 
ter of a million dollars This development, 
says George Mooney, co-director of Montreal's 
Economic and Tourist Development Bureau 
‘will mark the turning point between Montreal 
being merely a big city and becoming a truly 
great city 

Zeckendorf's buildings will sit on a cellar dug 
thirty years ago by Sir Henry Thornton, the 
CNR’s first president, who dreamed of a similat 
scheme but was frustrated by the Depression 
Thornton’s hole has suddenly become the most 
precious undeveloped piece of downtown: real 
estate in the western hemisphere 

Zeckendorf’s Canadian aspirations neither 
begin nor end with the huge Ville Marie devel- 
opment. His dashing genius for bringing buyers 
sellers and property together for his own profit 
will be felt increasingly throughout the Cana- 
dian real-estate industry 

@ He has already paid eight million dollars 
for the massive Dominion Square Building, a 
Montreal office block at continued on page 87 
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4 penthouse of glass: Zeckendorf works and relaxes in the two levels 
top of a New York building. With all his holdings he New York biggest real-esta taxpayer. 


of this strange hat box on 
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: A workshop of moods: In t! ilo-like office Zeckendorf buys and land lir id shiy 
ig and once tried to buy Brooklyn Dodger Pink or blu hts make cliet I h ! or oon 
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You'll think it’s a “dream car” —and it is—this beautiful new Thrill- 
Power Plymouth for ’57, either 6 or V-8! Look at its long, low, road- 
hugging lines. Thrill to the flair of its “double-header’’ headlights—the 
jet-like look of the sloping hood—the soaring thrust of those speed- styled 
tail fins—and the jaunty new slant of the bigger-than-ever windshield. 
From sleek, sparkling grille to twin-pyramid taillights, no car on the 
road can touch it for style. It’s the new shape of motion... Thrill-Power 
Plymouth for ’57. See it—and drive it—soon ! 
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All-new GO! Thrilling new power at the 
throttle is yours with Plymouth’s mighty 
303-cubic-inch V-8 engine. It’s yours to 
command at the touch of a finger with 
performance-proved push-button auto- 
matic transmission. 

All-new Ride! Lowest priced car with 
new Torsion-Aire Ride, an entirely new sus- 
pension that keeps Plymouth level, takes 


Ride! New Safety! 








i9S7 











you ’round curves like a sports car. You 
get new, controlled stability ...a new, 
smooth, “‘safety-sense’’ ride. 

All-new Braking! New Total-Contact 
brakes provide stop-power to match 
Plymouth’s new Thrill- Power go. You get 
positive, even braking... faster, surer stops 
with 25% less pedal pressure. Linings wear 
uniformly, last longer. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


You’re always a step ahead ) 


in the cars of the Forward Look 

















The mighty G-E Portable Mixer 
is a busy housewife’s best friend 


lhere’s powerful performance in every ounce of this lightweight so manoeuverable, so easy to clean, so easy to store, so versatile 


that you'll rate it as useful as an extra pair of hands. 


champion. Here's effortless success for all your mixing jobs. 
Here's quick, easy power right at your finger-tips . . . power for Your G-E Portable Mixer is beautifully styled in a choice 
ill your mixing needs, from fluffy egg-whites to heavy batters. of 3 decorator colours—Turquoise, Petal Pink, Canary Yellow — 


And talk about convenience! Your G-E Portable Mixer is plus White! Makes a wonderful gift for friends or for yourself 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


MIXER 


“The Appliances 
Most Women Want Most” 





Power for every job egg whites to Note the handy heel rest of the G-E No storage problem. Hang your light 

eavy batters! And you get an exclusive Portable Mixer! The beater ejector makes weight G-E Portabie Mixer right on the 
ping disc free, to whip cream in beater removal quick and easy for con- wall, for a smart decorator effect! Weighs { 
seconds ’ venient cleaning iess than three pounds. 


CANADIAN GENERAL rt eCcrv et ¢ COMPANY Limtteo 
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A pri celess 


photo collection finds a home 


Maclean’s marks the hundredth anniversary of 
William Notman 
by helping to house his famous collection 
at MeGill and make 
half a million irreplaceable portraits and views 


available to scholars 


By Pierre Berton 
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TWELVE PAGES OF PHOTOGRAPHS FOLLOW 











Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
The famous U.S. poet hed al 
Hiawatha and 


1860, at 


ready written 
Evangeline when, in 


53, he posed for this portrai 





Buffalo Bill Cody 


Ihe colorful scout and hunter 
who killed 4,862 buffalo in one 
season took a Wild West show 


to Montreal late in the Eighties 





Albert Edward, Prince of Wales 
Future Edward VII visited Can- 
ada in 1860 as “Lord Renfrew 

member of Royal 
Notman 


He was first 


Family to sit for 





the gilded — all sat for William 


PRICELESS PHOTO COLLECTION ntinued 


Dufferin was governor-general 


William Notman was the Karsh of his 


era. In a few months he had 


ed himself as Montreal's leadi 


trait photographer and 


he was one of the continents 


In 1862, just six years after h 
work, he won his first internat 
medal: at London. A stream o 
for excellence followed 

Some of the portraits on th 
were taken before 1860 unde 
bedevil a 


er. And yet 


plates, the long time exposures 


tions that would 


photograph despite 


lack of any artificial light, Not 
ways an artist, managed to 
something of the character ol 


mous subjects 


MACLE 


in a fe 








The Earl of Dufferin 


of Canada from 1872 to 1879. 8. Re 


Photo was in 18 


Before he died, in 1891, he had 


establish photographed almost every Canadian 
1g por of note, from Joseph Howe, the storm) 
w years Nova Scotian, to Sir William Logan 
finest the great geologist who charted the 
started Canadian Shield And because Mont 
ynal gold real was the debarkation point from 
f awards Europe and the connecting link with 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia and 


se pages Washington, Notman had an _ oppor- 
r condi tunity to meet and photograph the gre 
modern figures of the day, from Sitting Bull to 


Albert Edward 
Some of these 


the wet 


Prince of Wales 


ind the historic photograph 


man, al such as the one of Thomas D’Arcy Mc- 
convey Gee, have become classics. Others are 
his fa published here for the first time. All w 


now be fully available to researcher 


Notman 
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Henry Ward Beecher: 1866 Thomas D’Arcy McGee: 1863 
Back from European tour, the Shortly after this photo was made 


great Congregationalist was strong McGee helped write history at the 


Union supporter in the Civil War two pre-Confederation conferen 


Louis-Joseph Papineau Harriet Beecher Stowe: 1860 
Author of Uncle Tom's Cabin posed on the eve of 


Rebellion and exile behind him, Papineau, now retired, posed for Notman in 1857. 
Civil War. She was Henry Ward Beecher's sister 


Prince Leopold 
Queen Victoria's fourth son, he 
visited Canada in 1880 and, like 
all royalty who touched these 
shores, went back to England , 
with his portrait by Notman, is® 
William Molson: 1858 Jefferson Davis and wife: 


Son of original brewery founder Ihe Confederate president 


he was president of Molson’s Bank. exile when this portrait w 


continued overleaf 
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George M. Pullman 


Inventor of sleeping car was 
photographed in the Seventies 


Anybody 


who was anyb ad "y and me 


A PRICELESS PHOTO COLLECTION 





Sir Hugh Allan 


nagnate, who was heavily implicated in the Pacific Scandal 


Macdonald government, posed in 1879 for this tigerish portrait 


Sir John A. Macdonald Baron Mount Stephen Lord Strathcona 
old photograph shows Macdonald George Stephen's future as CPR president also Stephen’s future partner was plain Donald 
nan. his career still ahead of him lay ahead when this photo was made in 1871 Smith when Notman made 
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Victorian mustaches were al- Victorian 


Victorian opulence 
magnificently , 


ways generous man portrait ma 


} 


This is a quite modest example eve 


lo Montreal's upper crust, 
part of its w f tif 


many who were nobody a 


raphed too 


photograpt 


flocked to his studio Z 


In W 
muct 
chan d the 

fancy d 

i part befor 
the whole tT 
traiture make 
scholar The 


buckle 


Victorian children, 


h 


4 Victorian beauty 


posturing 


No 
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hammoc 


Hollywood- 


A PRICELESS PHOTO COLLECTION 


A remarkably lifelike but very dead stuffed dog was another perennial prop used ingeniously by Notman in many family groups 


downhill 


Notman’s winter sets, complete with snowstorms and toboggans were as realistic as his summer ones. His customers got into the spirit of things, staging 











style sets enlivened 


downhill 





early portraits 


Half a century before Hollywood 


was construct 


ing indoor stages with confetti snow and fF 


backdrops William Notman was 


thing. The pictures on these pages were 


indoors in Notman’s studio but 


doing the 


many of 


] 
ill 


7 


anticipate the outdoor snap of the Kodak er 
followed 
Notman’s photographic vallery (the 


ainted 
kar 
then 
i th il 
word 


studio” didn’t come into use until the Nineties) 


was dominated by three enormous 


one side o 


—a bridge, some rocks, a stream 


spills, dressing up in fancy skating costumes, and even engaging in mock Cossack warfare. 


f the studio he had his 


skylights 





On 
prop 


other 


hammocks, seascapes and painted backgrounds to get a summery effect into his studio portraits. 


rake now 

on i slope i Canvas DAaACALTOUT 

n he had a more conventiona 
ornate furniture, books, heavy curtau 
pillars: all the paraphernalia for a stern 


portrait 
Such gimmicks were 


popular amo 


raphers in the 1860s, but none went 


tremes as Notman As Beaumont New 
tor of the Eastman photograph 
Rochester, has noted Notma phot 
the highly env 1 perforn 





a 


1876: Mr. G. H. Frothingham 


sits for a series of portraits 
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and book held lady urlers 


POSIT tun 
1, enabling Notman to assemble the mon » 
at right Osi last up to 4 second 
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Retouching techniques 


yaa 


predated | an 





modern advertising Cg 


box aboard a dummy toboggan, a M 


a lively winter portrait in 1876, 
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Assistants clutched fidgeting babies for the ne 


Notman quickly learned that snow could 
not only be made from salt and sprinkled 
about the studio—it could actually be paint 
ed onto the glass photographic plate itself 
He used a drugstore atomizer to blow into 
the air a cloud of Chinese white paint which 
he caught on the varnished side of the nega 
tive to produce a realistic blizzard 

Starting with this simple effect, he went 
on to much more elaborate ones. His re 
touching techniques and his trick of super- 
imposing a studio figure on a painted or 
separately photographed background paved 
} 


the way for the advertising montages that 


are so familiar to magazine readers today. 
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tt 


cause sitters had 


long as forty seconds i 


tO make 


in New York 1 
Canadiar Napo 


were 
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ecauecd 


immobile 


nd 


Notman in 


on complicated poses to sim ilate movem 


In addition he 


people down w 


with books 
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ith 


hought 
cord 


stools 


ese early experiments 


mensely complicated composit 


three of which 


are 


showr 


nothin 


fo 
ol 


or proppin 


or DOKES 


that led 


on the 


t} 


to ) 


photogr ap! 


next page 
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a winter scene. 
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startled 


the continent 


early Seventies Notman st ered his North American colleague: 
ol magnificent composit pictures that have never been 
1 to tl day. The originator of the composite was an Englishman 
Peach Robinson But where Robinson used pe rhaps 1 dozen figures 
mployed as many as twelve hundred. Each was posed separately 
fio and the resulting photograph wa ut out and pasted on a 
Py After backgrounds were painted in, the result was rephoto 

| he effect w remarkably lifelike 
n { Notman composite took as long as two years to complete 
used, Notman discarded three or four. The technical and 
pro m wel normou Ih entire prod iction had to be engi 
ib 1 TV spectacular from the beginnin with master drawings 
i, po decided upon in advance, distances measured carefully 
; to subject and the lightin ind perspective meticulously 

1 

omposite died out in the 1880s when the invention of the dry plate 


d time exposures to one tenth and made group photography possible 


technique was revived in the 1920s by another Canadian, Emile 
iu of the New York Evening Graphic with his crude and con- 
ial “composograph ind continues to be employed occasionally 


advertising agencies on complicated job 


rther examples of Notman’s composite technique, including one made 


uccessors as late as 1999, will appear in a later issue of Maclean’s 










a = 


W. G. Grace poses for composite 








[his was the Montreal Snowshoe Club as seen by William Notman. 188¢ 


Noted English cricketers, the Gentlemen, toured 
Canada in 1872 with their great star, W G. Grace 
Using footstools to prop up bats and posing stands 
to hold players rigid, Notman made this composite 
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Not 


T his 
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magnesium 


—_ 


» Notman made this famou eri 





indoor Above: “Sunday in the bush.” 


ajou” used real guide. Prop-tree served to he!d models rigid. 


noted for attentic 


ght 


campfire was years 


detail. “Snow” was salt and white fox fur. 


ahead of early flashpowder equipment. 
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\ forest of masts rises above Montreal harbor, looking east from the custom 


otman’s work had a painter's quality 


‘Notman not only brought the composite technique 
i high level of perfection. but he also continued 
xperiment with studio sets. This resulted in his 
t famous series of photographs: a set of outdoor 
nes of Canadian folk life—voyageurs, trappers and 
All were made within his studio, using only 

light and primitive wet-plate techniques 

secause Notman was as much an artist 
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on the ironic thought occurred to her that in 


Mrs. Ramsey knew what she wanted. 


In a few minutes the bomb would explode. 


The plan was perfect, 


except for 


e double cross 


BY DONALD HEINEY 


Illustrated by Ken Dallison 


lone in her stateroom, thoughtully studying her reflection in 
the mirror. Nicole dressed leisurely. Through the porthole she 
could hear the water lapping softly against the side of the yacht; 


reflections from the water played on the ceiling over her head. It 
was almost dark, but she hadn't turned on the light; she preferred 


iress in the half-darkness, her reflection dim and half shadowed 
the mirror before her. She decided on the black faille Balen- 


la Suit; it was no longer new, but it was classic and simple, 


! 


ind it gave her the self-assurance she needed. As she was putting 


an hour it would 


the only dress she owned 
»That reminded her of something: her wrist watch. [It was an 


expensive one, a gift from her father; she got it out and slipped 
quickly over her wrist As for the clothes,” she told herselt 


wryly you can always buy others 


When she was dressed she slipped out of the stateroom and 


rossed the passage into the bathroom. First locking the door 
carefully, she Knelt down and pulled up a section of the floor 
board. The switch was hidden behind a beam, almost undetectable 
unless you Knew where to look for it. She turned it on, checking 


© be sure she had done it right, and looked at her watch: it was 


ctly five after seven 


Harlan and Lascari were still in the study The air force had 


innounced that morning tt was canceling a big Scott-Ramsey 
rder; Harlan had said they stood to drop a couple of hundred 
thousand if they couldn't find some way to hold them to their 
contract Papers were piled all over the table tn front of them 
Harlan looked worried, but Lascari was calmly smoking a ciga 
ctte Neither of them looked up when Nicole appeared in the 


oorway 


lime to go,” she told them, pulling on her gloves Aren't 


you going to get dressed”? 


Already?” said Harlan, looking up in surprise. He checked 


ns watch It’s only a little after seven 


What?” she said Oh—damination! | must have misread my 


watch. | thought it was atter eight.” continued on page 56 
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A fifty-pound dynamite charge was hidden in the bilge 

Her gaze swung to Stuart, tanned and trim. 

He suspected nothing. But she wondered how much Lascari knew 
' 
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BLAIR FRASER TELLS 


Why the Conservatives 


are swinging to Diefenbaker 


His supporters say: 


He’s the party’s best speaker 


He’s well known to most Canadians 


He’s effective in parliament 


His critics say: 


Quebec doesn’t want him 


He’s temperamental and getting old 


ackers of John Diefenbaker for the Conser- 
hee vative leadership had a pleasant surprise at 
the meeting of the party’s national executive in 
Ottawa last month. They came prepared to start 
at once a long, hard, uphill fight for their candi- 
date. They found, apparently, nobody to fight 
against them. 

“We're amazed,” said a Diefenbaker man from 
the prairies. “We thought at most we'd have may- 
be half the parliamentary group (the fifty-three 
Conservative MPs). Instead, practically all of 
them seem to be with us. You hardly hear any- 
one else mentioned.” 

[he westerner’s foreboding had not been 
vroundless, though. John Diefenbaker, MP for 
Prince Albert, Sask., is unquestionably the Con- 
servative best known to the general public now 
that George Drew is retiring. His _ bitterest 
enemies concede that if an election were held to- 
morrow, Diefenbaker would draw more votes to 
the Conservative party than any other leader in 
sight. He is the party’s ablest parliamentary de- 
bater, most popular campaign speaker, and only 
truly national figure. Nevertheless, support for 
Diefenbaker within his own party ts by no means 
unanimous 

Last August, when George Drew's first entry 
into hospital raised the possibility that he might 
have to be replaced as party leader, Conservative 
MPs could have been listed in approximately 
equal factions, for and against Dietenbaker as 
successor. Against him were all the leading fig- 
ures in the parliamentary group, with the excep- 
tion of Major-General George Pearkes VC, who 
had nominated Diefenbaker at the 1948 conven- 
tion. Other front-rank Conservatives—men like 
J. M. Macdonnell, the financial critic, Earl 
Rowe, the acting leader, and Leon Balcer, of 
Quebec, who ts president of the National Pro- 
gressive Conservative Association all these 
were in the opposing camp 

Within the parliamentary group the Diefen- 
baker faction, equal in numbers, was lighter in 


He’s not noted as a team man 


firepower. Mainly it was made up of plain back 
benchers, men who appear to the public as name- 
less, faceless vote casters. 

That was in August. When the parliamentary 
caucus and the national executive met in Octo- 
ber to plan the convention that opens Dec. 10, 
the situation had changed. Diefenbaker had 
emerged as the choice of the rank and file not 
only in caucus but in the party as a whole, and 
was so far ahead as to seem virtually unopposed. 

One MP, explaining his own shift to the Die- 
fenbaker camp, told his colleagues: “My people 
are tor John. If | were to oppose him I'd prob- 
ably lose the nomination and I'd certainly lose 
the election.” 

The extent of the change was revealed even 
before the national executive meeting broke up. 
Colonel Gordon Churchill DSO, who captured 
Winnipeg South Centre after Ralph Maybank 
went to the bench, had not previously been 
counted as a Diefenbaker man. Yet it was Gor- 
don Churchill who came out as spokesman of a 
“committee to draft John Dietenbaker,” and who 
announced that they had polled the Conservative 
MPs and found eighty percent were for him. 

This looked almost like a revolution within 
the party. Some of Diefenbaker’s backers, and 
the most vociferous, are not merely for Diefen- 
baker. They're also against his opponents, the 
established leadership inside and outside the 
House of Commons. If John Diefenbaker does 
become national leader, these backers will expect 
drastic changes in the Conservative hierarchy. 
They'll expect the men who have been important 
figures for the past ten or fifteen years to become 
unimportant figures. They'll expect the hitherto 
unimportant namely, themselves — to become 
top dogs 

These hopes may be premature but they are 
not fantastic. The threat of rebellion made it all 
the more astonishing that the pro-Diefenbaker 
forces appeared, in October, to have things all 
their own way, with the continued on page 74 








When Drew quit many front-rank Tories didn’t want 
Diefenbaker. Near!y all joined the swing in October 
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‘The Junior 


League 


Joins the 


world... 





Musicians of the Toronto League help out the Roya! 
Conservatory by sponsoring. a yearly children’s opera 





th 


Shopgirls of the League sell clothing donated by 
members in a Toronto store. Profit: $20,000 a year. 


Children’s aid comes easy to most young marrieds 
Mrs. Robert Orr helps at the Cerebral Palsy Clinic 
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Chorines like these 


lor immigrants 


these wives 


But they 


By MeKenzie Porter 


I come of 


My family perched on Plymouth 


And ever 


I've been 


jp jingle, printed in 
Junior League 

most exclusive 
Americas is able to laugh at 
justifies a closer 


between the ages of eightee 


to be widels 
€ € 


getic snobs 


In the Thirties Junior 
by one American columnist 
playing at Lady 
‘those mink-coated 
ting through the wards 
cartoon of the same era s 
going a blood test with the doctor 
bring me a blue filter 

Since Junior 
vigorous program 


cludes acting 


phony concerts and puppet shows 
blind producing educational radi 


ing old clothes 
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For years, in an atmosphere of canapés and cocktails, 
and daughters of the rich played at doing good. 
stopped pretending. Now they're elbow deep 


in everything from dishwater to Debussy 
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saw Percy Williams, of Vancouver, drive to win over Jack London, a fleet Negro representing Britain, and Germany’s Lammers. The U 








Hundred-metre victory at the 1928 Olympics 


Tow Percy Williams swept the Olympi 
low Percy Williams swept the Olympic _ 
lhe Vancouver schoolboy outsped the world’s top runners and became the toast of Canada. When injury 


ended his career everyone mourned except Williams. Whyr Because “I didn’t like running” 


a *T 


\ MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK BY RAY GARDNER liant fields of sprinters the Games had ever seen. 


Only Percy Williams himself was able to take 
his victory calmly. He sat on his cot in Amster- 
dam’s third-rate Holland Hotel and recorded in 





n July 30, 1928, in Amsterdam, Percy Wil- ment. The British, South Africans and Austra- the pocket diary he had kept for his mother 
( | Soe a runner who a few weeks before had lians were in an uproar. To them it was a tri- his own impressions of victory and the first re- 
von the sprints at the Vancouver high schools’ umph of Empire wards of fame: 
ports day, startled the world by winning the In Canada the victory inspired a_ national 
hundred-metre event at the Olympic Games rejoicing that wasn’t to subside until weeks later August I1—Well, it’s done. Won the 200 
Iwo days later, Williams, just turned twenty when Williams crossed the country in triurnph, M. Not so bad. Telegrams galore. The girls’ oe 
and so light of build he was described as delicate lionized in Quebec, Montreal, Hamilton, Toron- team sent flowers to me. Hot dog! McAllister, : 
won the two-hundred-metre sprint to become the to, Winnipeg, Calgary, and finally Vancouver. Paddock, Scholz, Borah and Wykoff all con- At 
sensation of the ninth modern Olympiad. They No other Canadian has ever taken the coun- gratulated me continued on page 38 a 
illed him the World’s Fastest Human try by storm as did Percy Williams in those 
Never before or since has any but a United September days of 1928. His youth, his modesty 
States runner won both Olympic sprints, the and his achievement touched the national pride. 
classic events of the Games. [Two United States Ihe picture of Percy standing at ease and wear- 
unners had done it before: Archie Hahn, in ing his white track suit, the Maple Leaf emblem 
104, and Ralph Craig, in 1912. Two have done and “Canada” across his chest, became familiar 
nee, Eddie Tolan, in 1932, and Jesse Owens to every Canadian who even glanced at a news- 
n 1936 paper The day Percy Williams came home” 
But only Percy Williams sprinted out of ob is still recalled in Vancouver with a nostalgic 
urity to do i. It was a triumph that stands sigh 
‘oday as Canada’s brightest moment in Olympic They shut down the schools and thirty thou- 
Games history—perhaps in all the annals of sand children were part of the great crowd 
Canadian sport that welcomed “Vancouver's Lindbergh as 
Ihere have been other great achievements all the newspapers called him The crowd 
rded by Canadian athletes—Jimmy McLar- “hailed him like a Caesar,” the Vancouver Daily 
n’s winning of the world’s welterweight boxing Province noted. From the Roman Empire to 
hampionship, Barbara Ann Scott's world and the Age of Flight was the gamut the newspapers 
Olwmpic figure skating victory, Marilyn Bell's ran in praise of Percy The city gave him a 
imph over Lake Ontario. But none has so sporty blue Graham-Paige coupe. Money (event- 
hrilled the Canadian peopl and held the ually $14,500) poured into a trust fund to pro- 
centre of world attention as did Williams’ vide for his education. Kids munched Our Percy 
: neredible sweep at Amsterdam, twenty-eight chocolate bars, the product of a swift-moving 
ears ago Edmonton candy merchant 
Forty thousand spectators in| Amsterdam's What had thrilled the crowd at Amsterdam, 
new Olympic Stadium went wild as the lithe made Williams world famous, and in Canada 
{ Canadian breasted the tape in the two hundred a national idol, was the marvel of an unknown 
meires to become a double champion. The Cana- runner not only winning a double Olympic 
dian athletes were almost hysterical with excite- championship, but defeating one oi the most bril- 
*% 
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The U.S. favorite, Frank Wykoff (569) finished fourth 


sprints 





At homecoming fete in Vancouver Williams, shown Proudest mother in Canada was Mrs. Charlotte Williams, who met Percy at Quel ) { from O 


with “miracle coach” Bob Granger, received a car and accompanied him across the country. Mrs. Williams and her bachelor son sti ve I \ ouvel 





finishing style, vividly pictured at extreme right as he breasts the tape inche thead of Walter Range Britair x ! Hels Ko (sy 
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In shallow lakes of Manitoba and Ontario about half a million pounds of wild rice is harvested each year 


The. weed 
that 
eourmets 


1() 


wee 
( 


for 








much of it by canoe. With frequent crop failures it’s a rare dish 


Indians called it mano’min (good berry) and risked their scalps for it. 


Today food lovers still covet the wild rice 


of central Canada and enshrine it on the world’s most expensive menus 


BY ROBERT COLLINS 


A levnpe in Jack and Charlie’s in Manhattan, 
it's safe to predict some young man-about- 
town bent on impressing his date will order 
the Scottish grouse (air-expressed across the 
Atlantic), and to confirm his savoir faire, a side 
dish of seeds from a water weed that earlier this 
fall a Cree Indian had threshed into his canoe 
as it inched through the thick growth in a mud- 
dy Manitoba lake. A couple of hours later (to 
allow for a time zone and an even more fashion- 






































Famous chefs acclaim wild rice’s nutty flavor and use 


ifood. One entive cook pays it the doubtful comp 





it chiefly as a stuffing for fowl or to flatter meats and 


iment of serving with sweets, nuts and whipped cream. 


ably late dinner hour) the chefs at famous, 
century-old Antoine’s Restaurant in New Orleans 
will be dishing out gourmets’ orders of a savory 
casserole of ham, chicken livers, minced shallot 
onions—and again that brownish-purple cereal 
of humble origin. 

For the grain of a prairie water weed has ac- 
quired a renown synonymous with the rare, the 
exotic and the expensive in foods. It is called 
wild rice. The annals of memorable eating are 
full of tales in which wild rice plays a star role. 
It has been told, for example, how in the paneled 
dining room of a sedate Toronto club the atmos- 
phere becomes even gloomier when the head 
steward regretfully announces that there’s none 
left of the members’ favorite provender—wild- 
rice dressing for the squab and guinea hen. They 
tell, too, of how the late James Speers, dean of 
western Canada racing tycoons, proudly inaugu- 
rated the Canadian Derby (with a stake of five 
thousand dollars, unprecedented in that year of 
1941) by holding a banquet he promised would 
be “the best ever,” and fulfilled the promise with 
a dozen Cross Lake wild geese overstuffed with 
savory wild rice. And among the souvenirs of 
Princess Elizabeth’s 1951 visit to Manitoba's 
Government House in Winnipeg is a menu of 
the buffet supper at which the province offered 
its best to the future queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh: breast of wild duck in orange sauce, 
larded breast of prairie chicken, and a great 
platter of baked wild rice. 

What is there about wild rice that makes it 
so esteemed? The taste for it is probably ac- 
quired, since different people come up with 
varying reasons for liking it. One gourmet be- 
lieves that texture rather than taste explains the 
appeal of wild rice, and maintains that the long, 
firm-yet-tender grains “feel luxurious to the pal- 
ate.’ Another praises its color appeal although 
some people facing the delicacy for the first time 
are taken aback by its dark color, which is un- 
familiar in other foods. Some connoisseurs are 


intrigued by the ability of wild rice to absorb the 


most delicate flavors of the ingredients with 
which Looked, and still others dwell on its 
nutty And then, continued on page 70 
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What's all this tick-talk about fashions 2 





Time’s designers are forecasting: “Your next ieweled-lever Swiss watches at vour jeweler 
modern watch will be easier to look upon, these days. Watches that guard against water 
More functional. Thinner. Smaller.” and shock, Or buzz an alarm at an appointed 
And, surely ... from Switzerland. hour. The amazing chronograph that per! 
For Swiss watchmakers. with a pioneering arithmetic as agilely as it measures 
heritage that goes back over three hundred speed ind distance. And. of course. time 
vears, are fashioning tomorrow s watches now. wanted miracle —the self-wine 
The world’s thinnest watch—less than 1 16 lo look ahead in time, you must see all the There's a fine 
inch through. The world’s smallest—so tiny a exciting new jeweled-lever Swiss watches 
match head could cover its handsome face. now at vour jeweler. And for the gifts you'll v 
In fact, there’s a great. new wonderland of give with pride. let your jeweler be your cuide. 


TIME IS THE ART OF THE WATCHMAKERS OF SWITZERLAND 
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CROSBY MOLASSES COMPANY LTD., 
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THE WORLD AROUND > ¢7ae' 
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LEA&PERRINS 


THE CRIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
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Smart 


WHEN ENTERTAINING 
PEEK FREAN’S 


(ASSORTED 
UU 


BISCUITS 











Here's variety for your 
refreshments when you 
give a party ...and 
all in one packet. And 
Peek Frean’'s Assorted 
Cocktail Biscuits are as 


> appetizing as they are 
A <i. novel, 










yhe y Mr. Peek 
ta) \ & Mr Frean 


MADE BY 


PEEK FREAN’S 


MAKERS OF 
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\Ilaclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 








The Power and the Prize: Balladeer Burl Ives, in a non 

BEST BEI ; ‘ é , 
singing assignment, solidly portrays a super-tycoon who 

iys down the law of the big-business jungle to a rueful younger executive 
I] 


(Robert Taylor) in this literate and wel 


for the Hollywood debut of Swiss-born Elisabeth Mueller, a gifted European 


acted drama. The film is also nota 


lal as a German who finds hers¢ I pawn n I internatior | fu | oO 


linanciers 


The Best Things in Life Are Free: Packed with good old tunes but oddly 
icking in real show-business nostalgia or period atmosphe € this is i 
nusical biography of Buddy DeSylva, Lew Brown and Ray Henderson, who 
ointly concocted many a song hit a generation ago. Gordon MacRae, Ernest 
Borgnine and Din Dailey e the partner vith shapely Sheree North help 


considerably 


Jacqueline: H n { o plot but n . } +} 
{ enial Ir sn Cornice | pout 1 little rir Jacqu in R 1 WhOSE fait! T 
her drunk ldy 1 With Jo G son, Ka n Ryan, No 
P | 
These Wilder Years: A self-made man (James Cagn nor ) 
find the illegitimate son | loned twenty years before. An adoption-hon 
uperintendent (Barb Stanwyck) and youn unmarried mother B 
Lou Keim) help him lear ome basic truths about human nature. TI novie 
better n oO ! n ! ic Trom 1 oO ) of 1 oOap-of i oO 
Who Done It?: Benny Hi omedy star of British t oO ik 
big-screen debut in fast i detective f On the who 
ntertaining snov 


GILMOUR’s GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Ambassador's Daughter ( | Ihe Last Wagon: Westert G 
Good The Leather Saint: Come I 
Attack: War d: G The Long Arm: Detective stor G 
Back From Eternity: J | Lovers and Lollipops: Comed G 
na. Good | Lust for Life: Dram Gu 
. | 
Bigger Than Life: D I | Moby Dick: Sea ma Excellent 
The Black Tent: Desert I | The Mountain: Alpine dran I 
Ss : Romant 1 I | 
Bus Stop: R - } Pardners: Western farce. P 
The Catered Affair: 1D G | Port Afrique: Crime dran P 
Charley Moon: Britis P Private’s Progress: Gon G 
A Cry in the Night: D P | The Proud Ones: Western. G 
Eyewitness: Suspense. | Reach for the Sky: RAF ama. Gi 


The Fastest Gun Alive S 
he West [eT 


Richard Il: Shakespeare Tor 
Run for the Sun: Suspense G 





The First Traveling Saleslady We 
ee ; Safari: Jungle melodran I 

I ieee aaah . é : Santiago: Adventure. Fair 

reign Intrigue: Spy d , 

— c a Satellite in the Sky: Science-fiction 
‘renc ancan: usic-dran G 
French anca i aatiete is 
Gold Rush: Chaplin reissue Ex nt The Solid Gold Cadillac: Big-business 
fhe Harder They Fall: Dra: G | 1ed Excellent 
High Society: Musica G i | Somebody Up There Likes Me: Crime- 
Invitation to the Dance: A\l!-t et ind-boxing biography Good 

no-talk musical. Fair Storm Centre: Drama. Fair 
I've Lived Before: D P La Strada: Italian drama. Good 
Jubal: Western drama. G Tea and Sympathy: Drama. Good 
The Killine: Crime drama. Excellent That Certain Feeling: Comedy Fair 

a : ‘ pai Trapeze: Circus drama. Good 
The King and I: Music~ ’ Tops 
: 23 Paces to Baker Street: Mystery and 
A Kiss Before Dying: Suspense. Fair 
suspense Good 

The Ladykillers: Comed Go ‘ 
A Lamp Is Heavy: Hospita : ; The Vagabond King: Sword opera. Fair 
The Last Ten Days: German Walk the Proud Land: Western. Fair 

about Hitler Excellent War and Peace: Outsize drama. Good 
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what a pick-up! 
yet it relaxes... 
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Their faces tell the story -they're having fun and drinking tea. Sone: 5 
F i of suga ng 
7 / Tea belongs with active people... with chatter and laughter. ee 
- ” 4 


There's magic in the way it picks you up—yet relaxes too, 
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f have you tried this exciting drink? | r 
OF CANADA & 
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Dreams come true for couple, 65 


Retire on $200 a Month for Life! 


\ popular Quebec druggist and his wife recently retired on $200 a 
month for life. Their dreams of security and comfort have come true, 


thanks to a decision the druggist made in 1925. 


li was then he took out a Confederation Life Insurance Pension 
Plan which ineluded $20,000 insurance protection. He had just 
opened his store and with the baby and the payments on his 
home, he had only so much left for retirement plans. It was a pleasant 


urprise when his Confederation Man told him how easily his dreams 


ould come true—without risks or investment worries. 


You'll be pleasantly surprised foo at how easily vou can make vour 
dreams come true—and protect your loved ones at the same time— 


with a Confederation Life Pension Plan with Insurance. 


Pick Your Own Pension Plan! 
e Retire at age 50, 55, 60, or 65. 
e Choose a monthly pension for life, or cash, 


e Include $1,000 Life Insurance for every $10 a month 


retipement income, 
. pe ( ial disability benefits may be added to your Pension Plan. 


e Benefits payable to dependents may be taken as monthly 
income u so desired. 


Send for free bookle Se 
Retiring in 
comfort ts 


not a miracle.” 





‘6-6 

r--— ——————---===-MAIL THIS IMPORTANT COUPON TODAY———. 
| 

| | 
Confederation Life Association, | 
7 321 Bloor Street East, Toronto | 
Please send me your free booklet, “Retiring in comfort is not a miracle.” | 
NAME | 
| PLEASE PRINT rs | 
| | 
| ADDRESS —_ | 
| | 
ITY PROVINCE 4 | 
| | 








Why could Percy Williams run so fast? 


The answer, given by science, 1s 
because of the smallness of his 
“ViSCOSity In lay term this 
means that his muscles developed 
less friction in shortening than do 
those of most humans 

Ihe main resistance a human 
has to overcome in running on the 
flat is internal, the overcoming of 
a force inherent in a human 
ts rapid 


muscle and which resists 
shortening This quality of the 
muscle is termed “viscosity.” Thus 
the smaller his viscosity (musculat 
friction), the faster a man can run 
Ihe details are to be found in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London, in a paper entitled 
Observations on Olympic Athletes, 
by Dr. C. H. Best and Ruth (¢ 
Partridge, of the University of To- 
ronto. Dr. Best is better known as 


co-discoverer of insulin 





The observations were made on 
Williams and five other runners in 
Toronto, in 1929, using electrical 
timing devices as each runner, in 
turn, dashed down a seventy-yard 
track At set distances coils and 
cameras were set up. A light mag- 
net carried by the runner tripped 
each camera as he flashed by. Each 
ran the distance three times 

Ihe scientists thus were able to 
compile tables on the acceleration 
and maximum speed of each run 
ner. (Williams hit his top speed of 
23.3 miles between 45 and 50 
yards.) Then, working with these 
tables and other data and employ- 
ing a series of involved equations 
they concluded 

Williams “is superior to others 
who have been investigated be- 
cause of the smallness of his 


‘viscosity.’ ” 


How Percy Williams swept the Olympic sprints 


Continued from page 32 





Bob McAllister, Charlie Paddock, 
Jackson V. Scholz, Charles Borah and 
Frank Wykoff were the fastest and by 
far the most famous runners of the day 
They were the United States stars rated 
by everyone a cinch to win the sprints 
In four days the unknown Canadian had 
met and beaten them all. Paddock said 
of the Canadian who outran him that 
“the world has never seen a greater com- 
petitive sprinter,” and Will Rogers, the 
reigning humorist, suggested annexing 
Canada to acquire Williams 

Williams’ times were not record-break- 
ing; they were even considered slow 
10.8 seconds for the hundred metres and 
21.8 seconds for the two hundred metres 
The Olympic records then were 10.6 for 
the hundred (which he had equaled in 
winning a heat) and 21.6 for the two 
hundred. But this was of no real account 
for Williams’ strategy always was to 
beat the man, not the clock. Trained 
to a razors edge, Williams weighed 
only 126 pounds, the lightest runner 
ever to win an Olympic sprint After 
his victory in the 100, they = said 
he'd never last out the grueling prelimi- 
nary heats of the 200. In fact, the great 
Paddock declared that it seemed im- 
possible for that skinny little sprinter to 
do it.” Yet in four days Williams ran 
eight races, winning six and placing sec- 
ond in two 

His rout of the favorites was so stun- 
ning a blow that General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, then president of the United 
States Olympic Committee, felt it neces- 
sary to make a public explanation. Only 
once before had the United States failed 
to win at least one of the two sprints 


and never since have they failed to win 


both The Canadian, Percy Williams,” 
said MacArthur is the greatest sprinter 
the world has ever seen and he will be 


even greater before his career is ended.” 

He did run faster races—in 1930 he 
set iew world’s record of 10.3 seconds 
for the hundred metres—but he never 
won greater glory than in those four days 
at Amsterdam 

The first Canadian to reach Williams 
as he flung himself across the finish line 
in the two hundred metres was Bobby 
Kerr. of Hamilton, who himself had won 
the event at the 1908 Olympics. (Kerr 
and Williams are the only non-U. S. run 
ners ever to take the race.) “Won't Gran 
ger be pleased,” Williams gasped. A few 
hours later he told the droves of report 
ers who sought him out, “Whatever I’ve 
done has been through my coach, Bob 
Granger.” 

It was not a routine tribute to a helper 
Williams meant it literally. For just as 
Jimmy McLarnin had the cagey manager 
Pop Foster behind him, and Marilyn Bell 
owes much of her success to coach Gus 
Ryder, so Percy Williams had his Bob 
Granger. Even today, more than a quar 
ter of a century later, Williams says 
emphatically Granger was everything 
Everything.” 

A florid man with flaming red hair 
and a freckled face, Granger was thirty- 
three years old when he first saw Percy 
Williams run in the spring of 1926 
Percy was then eighteen, to Granger “a 
puny 110-pound kid.” Some time that 
same year he decided the boy would win 
the 1928 Olympics. It was a decision 
not a dream 

Dr. Harry Warren, now professor of 
geology at the University of British Co 


lumbia, knows the Granger-Williams 
story as well as anyone Trained b 
Granger, Warren was Canada’s reserve 
sprinter at Amsterdam and was one of 
three athletes who shared a small hot 

room with Percy The United St 
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This is for you! All the fun of playing 
...and no lessons to take! 


Suiprise yourself by playing a tune on the Hammond Chord Organ in 30 minutes or less! 


We know you won't believe it. Nobody 
does... until he actually sits down and 
tries the Hammond Chord Organ. And hears 
the full chords, the beautiful melodies that 


come so easily from this amazing o1 


li’s a full-fledged instrument, yet anyone 


can learn to play it without knowing a note 


or taking a lesson. This is all you do: 





One finger of your right hand plays the mel- 
ody. You use simple “Picture Music” anyone 


can follow, or regular music if you read notes. 





One finger of vour left hand adds a glorious 
full chord. You'd need 3 to 5 fingers to get 
chords like this on other instrumet 


Spend a few weeks at liome with the 
Hammond Chord Organ, and you'll be play- 
Ing dozens of pieces. New hits, old favorites, 
even classics. There are thousands of tone 
combinations to explore, fascinating things 
you can do with every tune. It’s fun at 


the start, and fun for life! 


Isn't Christmas a 
grand time to start? 

Drop in at your Hammond dealer. He'll 
be happy to sit you down at a Hammond 
Chord Organ and let you see for yourself 
how wonderfully easy it is to play. 

Better yet, take the whole family. Lvery- 
body take a turn... and then just imagine Chord Organ available in Ebony finish as showr 

. what a thrilling Christmas gift it would Chews. Ee Cranes Wet ane end we 
be for the whole family. There’s still time t 


have one delivered for Christmas morning 


te Hammond Chord Organ 


Christmas, Anniversary or Birthday, give the gift of a richer life a Hammond Chord Organ 
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‘ow best in FORSYTH 
esa € T . > 
Youre at your best in FC 
° 
You look your best—and feel at your best—when you're 
: wearing a shirt by Forsyth. Because Forsyth shirts have the 
distinction that marks you as a man of discernment. They’re 
cut from luxury fabrics you’ll wear with pride. . . tailored 
with the impeccable skill that draws discreet attention... 
styled with a flair for fashion that flatters your good taste. 
And whatever your choice, whatever the occasion, you’re at 
your best in a shirt by Forsyth. 
The Forsyth Clover Club 
tae Here's the shirt that offers day-long neat- 
ness with the style and comfort a man 
looks for. It’s in smooth, silky broadcloth 
- that washes and irons beautifully—stays 
. crisp and fresh as new through many 


seasons of wear. In your choice of 7 


distinguished collar styles, an unbeatable 


Forsyth value at $5.95. 








MAKER OF CANADA'S FINEST SHIRTS. 
















lived aboard the chartered luxury liner 


President Roosevelt 


Granger was unique Say D1 War- 
ren And O in hi Way Wa Percy 
Percy's viciol Wa i blending of these 
two amazing per onaliti Granger! 
Ane that Percy would win the Olym 
pics. He told me so in 1926. He wa 
absolutely sure of it Percy didn't lo 
unning—Granger drove him to it. Percy 
" del it oO 1G ouldnt 
let him out of |! ht for a min 

he co lh i { 

7. % Pinky) Stewart, a Vancot 

Ivertisin ullve vhoO iri 
Ww ilso trained by Granger ‘ H¢ 


had Percy obsessed with the idea of wir 


ning the Olympic 
Born in New Westminster, B.¢ yf 


Scottish parents Granger himself had 


mesmeriZes 


xcelled at rugby and 
i fair track man Whe 


he had to developin 





Oblivious to all 
tudied every technique of coaching and 


conditioning athletes, especially sprinters 


He had a library of books on the subjec 


but he went beyond what th books 
taught to evolve his own theori At 
Amsterdam the Swedish trainer were 
astounded by his knowledge of muscle 
therapy. Stewart says He was a genius 





in his own field No detail escaped him 


In his day sprinters didn't use starting 
blocks, as they do today, but d the 
own starting holes with a trowel. Gran 


ger experimented endlessly until he dis 


covered the idea specifications depth 


and angle—for starting holes 


He was like a tin god to ' kids 
Stewart recalls He could hold Ss spell 
bound for hours with his stories about 
track He'd say to a youngster Well 


youre a regular little Charlie Paddock 


And the boy would be walking on air for 
hours. Bob was a voracious eater—he 
could devour any number of steaks 
Yet hed £0 without eating to uy i 
youngster a pair of track shoes On a 
trip to New York with Williams after 
the Olympics Granger blew several days 
expense money to buy a rowing machine 
for one of his young athletes 

In 1926 Granger was coaching rugby 
and track at Vancouver’s King George 
High School. One of his proteges was 
Wally Scott, the city sprint champion 
Ihe students at King Edward High had 
promoted a match race between thet 
star, Percy Williams, and Scott. Granger 
was amazed to see Percy run his own 
champion to a dead heat. Granger later 
commented that he had never seen 
worse style in a boy who could run lik 


Williams did I think he violated every 
known principle of the running game 

said the coach He ran with his arms 
iued to his sides. It actually made me 


ired to watch him 

From the summer of 1926 till the 
eve of the Olympics Granger slaved ove1 
Williams to perfect his starting and run 
ning form. Day after day, in spring 


ind summer Granger LO a group oO 


boys together and had them demonstrate 


starts and arm motion. Mostly. Percy 
just watched and learned. Granger 
called this visualization It was a 
way of conserving the boys energy At 
home, Percy practiced by the hour be 
fore a mirror. He did setting-up exercises 
to strengthen stomach and chest muscles 
His hands were developed to give him 
an extra spring off the mark 


Even so, Granger always maintained 
that his runner didn’t master the correct 
arm movement in his starts until the day 
before the Games were to open. When- 
ever it happened, Williams did become 


the fastest starter of his time. After the 
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Olympics he was unbeatable 
dashes. forty to sixty-five yards, where 
rocket-like start meant everything 


At fifteen Percy had been 





rheumatic fever and, the docto id t 
with a da rt He was even 
warned to excitement In any 
case, he w extremely light and far fron 
robust. His Amsterdam weight 12¢ 
pounds omp 1 Vv h Paddock 175 
po is and McAlliste 170 

While heavie runners might vork 
themselves into condition, Granger took 


nfinite pains to bring Williams slowly 


up to racing pitch He spoke of th 
) precious ener; On a cold d 
would rub Percy before a race with 
cocoa butter and dress him in as many 
three track suits and four sweaters 
to prevent loss of body heat precious 
nergy’). He concocted an amazing va! 
t of rubdown lotions One Was i 


nixture of olive oll, wintergreen and 


nent. He gave him Finnish massages and 


Swedish massages Grangers oO C 
count, in Climbing Olympu ot t 
cures in the hills, of mending the bo 

injured knee and resting his ove st 
heart reads like a chapter from “Famous 


Stories in Medicine 
lo Granger, psychology was as vital 
as musculal therapy in his Campaign to 


make Williams an Olympic champion 


And so he set out to make the boy as 
confident of victory as he himself was 
He called him the Vancouver Gazelle 
ifter the world’s fastest beast, and con 


tinually showed him how his times were 


beginning to compare with those of the 


world’s fastest men 


Dreams of Olympic glory 


1927 ) 


ne arranged 


in exhibition race in which, he an 
xounced, Williams 
yreak the famed Paddock 


ord of | 


would attempt to 
world rec 


8 seconds for 175 yards. It was 


i smart piece of promotion, intended to 
draw a crowd and so raise money fo 
trip to an eastern track meet, but Gran 


ver also had something else in mind 


Actually, no record was officially recog- 


nized for 175 yards. Paddock, a clever 





showman as well as a fast 
in freak distances simply to be able 
claim a new record. Granger deliberately 
picked this ersatz record because he knew 
it would be easier to beat than any o 
Paddock’s authentic marks. Breaking a 
world’s record, no matter how artificial 
Percy con 


it might be, would bolste 


hdence As Granger had foreseen, Percy 


beat Paddock’s time—by a whole second 


And, in appreciation, the crowd donated 
$160 


succeeded in making track 


Granger 





enthusiasts of the boy’s family and had 
them dreaming of Olympic victories 
Percy in only child ived with his 
mother Mrs. Charlotte Williams who 
worked as a theatre cashier and her 
pi nas Ways Dee ex 
his mothe 1 even 
during the Olympics wrote | very 
0 c day 
In the spring and summer of 1927 and 
the spring of 1928, Granger Kept Wi) 
iams running—and winning 1 every 
local meet He ran what were, for a 
schoolboy ome remarkable time 99 
seconds for the hundred yards. 22 sec 
onds for the two-twenty. In June 1928 
he took his first stride toward Amste 
dam by winning the British Columbia 
O} mpic trials He tied th Olympic 


record of 10.6 seconds for the 


res, running against a breeze and on 


a grass track that dipped up and down 


11 
ike a roller coaster 


On June 15, a throng of track enthusi 


asts and relatives saw Percy and _ the 
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won the 100 metres in 10.6 sec coach ocean passage 
id in equaling the Clympic rec- The Canadian Olympic team—and 
rd, and the 200 metres in 22 seconds Granger's luggage—sailed from Mont 
; treal on July 11 aboard the liner Alber- 
June 30——Well, the day of riiracles is tic. As the ship neared Quebec a search 
t pa 1 | can't quite uaderstand was made for a stowaway. Granger ap 

but they say winning the 100 peared at Quebec to retrieve his lu 

puts me on the boat for Am- he had reached there, he wrote later 
by other means than the St. Lawrence 
River The Albertic left without him 
But it didn’t put Granger on the boat but the next day money arrived and he 
po to ul nt appeals from Gran iiled on a CPR freighter, the SS Minne- 
Per mother canvassed all over dosa (Legend h Gi € worked 


















Bill and Judy are like a lot of young 





couples. They prefer a lighter beer. So 
they changed to ‘Cinci’—the lager 

beer that’s brewed /ighter for modern 
tastes. Why don’t you try ‘Cinci’! 
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ove on a caltie Doal 
Ihe crossing was painful for Gran 
er. He had counted on nine days 


sea to pertect Percy’s Starts. Eventual 


he reached Amsterdam and, in Percy 


room at the Holland Hotel, he drilled 
the youth in his starting 4 mattress was 
placed against one wall, as a buffe and 
Percy would take off from across the 
room Ihe management, not. sharing 
Granger's obsession objected But 
nevertheless it was there in. the Hol 
land Hotel o Granger said that the 
World’s Fastest Human learned how to 


get off the mark in a hurry 

Forty thousand people jammed _ the 
Olympic Stadium and another seventy 
thousand milled around outside on the 
day of the opening ceremonies. The Fin 
nish athletes, including the mighty Paavo 
Nurmi, had to scale a wall to get in 
The largest company of athletes in 
Olympic history—3,905—from forty-five 
nations marched past as Prince Consort 
Hendrik took the salute \ thousand 
pigeons, signifying peace and goodwill 
were released, cannons roared, and the 
fire was lighted on Marathon Tower! 


That night Williams wrote in his diary 


July 28 The 


lar? Boy, Vll say so. Speeches, par 


1g Opening. Spectacu 


ade, pigeons, etc. Took a picture | 
wasn't supposed to. It wasn’t so bad 


It happens tomorrow. 


On Sunday, July 29, Percy Williams 
began his dash to glory. Eighty-seven 
sprinters were entered in the hundred 
metres. The overwhelming favorite was 
Frank Wykoff, an eighteen-year-old Cali 
fornian schoolboy who four times had 
tied the Olympic record and had beaten 
Paddock in a race billed as “the sprint 
of the century.” Should Wykoff fail 
there was Bob McAllister, the Flying 
Bowery Cop, and Claude Bracey, pride 
of Rice University These three were 
specializing in the hundred-metre while 
other U.S. runners were saved for the 
two-hundred-metre 

Percy Williams won his first heat eas 
ily, in 11 seconds, but was forced to 
run his fastest race of the Games, 10.6 
seconds, to win his second heat and 
enter the semifinals His diary entry 


showed extreme modesty 


July 29—My ideals of the Olympic 
Games are all shot. ] always imagined 
it was a game of heroes. Well, I'm 
in the semifinals myself so it can’t be 
so hot 


At 2 p.m. on Monday, July 30, Bod 
Granger suffered a moment of supreme 
anguish when, for a split second, Wil 
liams was caught on his haunches at the 
start of the hundred-metre semifinal. He 
recovered brilliantly to finish four inch 
es behind McAllister who had to equal 
the Olympic record to win. Second place 
qualified Williams for the final 

There were now two hours to kill 
before the final. Granger took Williams 
to the dressing room and gave him a 
book to read. As race time neared, Percy 
warmed up, and then Granger rubbed 
him down with the last precious piece of 
the cocoa butter he had brought from 
Canada 

“Keep calm, it’s only another Sunday 
school race,” he told the boy. 

When they lined up for the hundred 
metre final the young Canadian was 
dwarfed by the brawny Bob McAllister 
and Jack London, a two-hundred-pound 
British Negro. Frank Wykoff, George 
Lammers, of Germany, and Wilfred Legg 
of South Africa, completed the field 

Thousands of Germans in the stands 
gave a mighty cheer for Lammers. The 
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Canadians began to chant Willi 
Canada! Williams, Canada!” and some of 


th 


e crowd, perhaps taken by his size 
oined in 

There were two false start first Les 
broke, then Wykoff. Eac time the crowd 


urged to its feet, then subsided again 
The third start was perfect. Williams shot 
way with the gun, the rest on his heel 
With thirty metres to go, Williams wa 
still in front. Then London made a vali 
int effort to catch him, but missed by 

yard Lammers was third, Wykoff 
fourth, Legg fifth and McAllister sixth 
ind last 

Ihe stadium was in a riot. Granger 
who later described the race as ten 


seconds of breathless living,” wept. P. J 
Mulqueen, the Canadian Olympic chair 
man, rushed on the field and kissed tl 


winnel 


July 30—Well, well. well. So I'm 
supposed to be the World’s 100 M 
Champion. (Crushed apples.) No more 


fun in running now 


Now began two days of grueling run- 
ning in the two hundred metres Che 
favorite was the flaxen-haired California 
Comet, Charles Borah, who had won the 
United States trials in 21.6 seconds 
equaling the Olympic record. To back 
him up, the United States had the vet- 
eran Paddock and Jackson V. Scholz 
who had won the two hundred metres in 
the 1924 Games in the record time of 
21.6. Germany had a strong contender 
n Helmut Koernig, an almost flawless 
runner 


His secret was shifting gear 


Williams wasnt conceded a chance 
against these fresh, more experienced 
and, on the record, faster runners. His 
best time, 22 seconds, was two-fifths 
of a second off their pace What no one 
could know was that Granger's tactics 
and Williams’ “gear shift a unique abil 
ity to change running styles while in 


full flight—-would single out Borah and 


Koernig, one at a time, and kill them 
off 

The secret of Williams’ succes as 
Paddock, after Granger, was the first to 
perceive—was this ability to switch styles 
while running. Williams would take off 


with a driving start and keep driving 
until he had reached his maximum speed 
Then he would shift into an easy, flow 
ing style, a sort of overdrive. Near the 
finish, as his speed diminished, he would 
drive again, hitting the tape at top speed 
‘It was,” Williams explains today, “like 
pedaling a bike downhill There was 
no use trying to go faster, it would break 
my stride to try.” (In 1929 Dr. Charles 
Best, of the University of Toronto, fam 
ous as co-discoverer with Sir Frederick 
Banting of insulin, conducted experiments 
on Williams. He found that in a seventy 
yard dash the runner reached his maxi 
mum speed of 23.3 miles per hour 
at forty-five to fifty yards. This was the 
result of Williams’ great driving start.) 

On Tuesday, July 31, Williams romped 
through his first heat of the two hundred 
metres and was resting in his dressing 
room when Harry Warren burst in with 
the news that, by luck of the draw 
Borah, Koernig and Williams, with thre 


others, were drawn to run in the next 
heat 

I can still remember my horror,” says 
Warren It meant that one of thes 
three great runners was to be eliminated 


even before the semifinals. Only the first 
two would qualify.” 


Granger gave Williams his _instruc- 


tions Don't try to win,” he said. “Run 
to beat whoever is running second 
MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE NOVI 
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what gives a company FLEXI BILITY ? 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS is one answer 
at DOMINION TAR z« CHEMICAL 


Talk ‘flexibility’ and you might as well talk ‘salt’ for there seems no end to the 
uses of this product. Salt is used to perk up food flavours . . . is an appetizer 
for livestock . . . it even puts brakes on icy streets. And salt is a vital ingredient 

in chemicals that go to make a multitude of products, such as soap, paper 
and textiles. Sifto is a household word for salt, and Sifto Salt is 

just one of scores of products supplied by the subsidiaries 

of Dominion Tar & Chemical. 









It’s a range of products like this that gives flexibility to 
Dominion Tar & Chemical’s operations, and scope 
for Dominion Tar & Chemical employees. 






Subsidiaries of 
Dominion Tar & Chemical 
Company, Limited 


tcrocrete Construction Con pany Limited 
ilexander Murray & Company, Limited 
Brantford Roofing Company Limited 
Canada Creosoting ¢ ompany Limited 
Canada Roof Products, Limited 
Chemical Developments of Canada Limited 
The Cooksville Company, Limited 
Irwin Dyestuff Corporation Limited 
Javex Company Limited 
The Lapraine Brick & Tile Inc orporated 
NO-CO-RODE Company Limited 
Precast Haydite Limited 
Sifto Salt Limited 
Si/POREX Limited 





DOMINION TAR « CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED 
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Funny how most parents 














GERBER, MOTHER OF 5 


feature of the month 
Gerber Junio Jeef Noodle Dinner 


Wonderful winter eating in this hearty, 
vholesome Gerber combination for 
oddler Gerber inior Beef Noodle 
Dinner is a savory, nourishing blend of 
these popular ind tlavorful foods. Beef 
ind noodies | de i rood source ol 
body-building meat teins and energy- 
1 ! irbohyadrates carrots and 
potatoe idd fu er tiavor interest 


lender. evenly minced bits make the 


texture just right for tots with teeth. 





Doorway to safety. | his from a fore- 


sighted mother: “Two pieces of ad 


hesive Lape cross-Slashed ever the bolt 


ot the bathroom door, will prevent 
that try-anyvthing toddler trom locking 


himself 


More that’s good, and so popular too! 


Here i variet f delicious foods that 
have won special favor with mothe and 
baby from the day these foods were 
introduced by Gerber carly this vear: 
STRAINED FOODS JUNIOR FOODS 
Strained Bananas Mixed Fruit 

Mixed Fruit Beef Noodle Dinner 
Beef Noodle Chicken Rice Dinner 


Chicken Rice 
Chicken Noodle 
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“Babies are our business 
.our only business ! e 


- Cenber | 


BABY FOODS 


Niagora Falls, Ont. 
+ 
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EREA s . VER STRAINED & 
NIOR FOODS, iN VODING MEATS 


) inspirational runner 


Olympic victory 





they were drenched with blood 

At the Holland Hotel, the cables ar- 
rived in a deluge—from Prime Ministe1 
Mackenzie King, from almost every 
Canadian provincial premier and most 


mayors. There were offers for Williams 
to run in New York. Berlin, Stockholm 
Britain and Australia. Reporters sur 


rounded him It doesn't feel any differ 
ent being Olympic champion he told 
them My lucky coin in the race was 
a good start.” Then he had a supper of 


salad and mineral water and went to 
bed 

When Peerless Percy as the papers 
called him—came home in September, | 
was met by his mother in Quebec and 


c 


together they traveled across the land 
in triumph, their arrival in each city the 
headline news of the day In Quebec 
Mayor Oscar Auger gave Percy a gold 
watch and said, “We want to prove that 


we 


are Canadians.” Montreal's Mayor 


Camillien Houde told him, “You're 
reat kid, Percy I say to you, sta 
Canadian.” Hamilton gave him a golden 


key to the city. In Toronto thousands 
cheered Percy and his mother at the 
CNE. At Winnipeg the CPR station was 
packed with people and it was Percy 
Williams Day at the Polo Park race 
track At Calgary he had only a fifteen 
minute stop but hundreds came to the 
fepot to get just a glimpse of the cham 
pion 

In Vancouver, the streets for blocks 
iround the CPR station were a_ solid 
mass of people that morning of Sep 
tember 14 when Percy and his mothe 
finally reached home Granger had 
traveled on ahead and was there to meet 
them The moment Percy stepped off 


the train, the sun broke through dark 
rain clouds. (“Providence was kind,” the 
Vancouver Sun observed.) A schoolboy 
band struck up See The Conquering 
Hero Comes 


Two thousand schoolchildren marched 


ihead of the big touring car that car 
ried Percy, Bob Granger. Mayor Louts 
Taylor and Premier S. | Tolmie past 
cheering crowds to Stanley Park There 


By Simpkins 








FEET HURT ? 


f you suffer from tired, aching feet, rheumatic- ike toot and leg pains, sore heels 

ely due to weak or fallen arch. Dr. Scholl’s Arch 4 
ports and exercise usually make short work o1 those pains 
Thin, light 

’$ pair, up 
Department Stores and Dr 

* Shops Foe booklet and address of local 
Toronto 16, Ont 


Dr Scholls ‘i 


One of the many famous Dr, Scholl's Foot Comfort® Products sold the world over 


IT MAY BE 
WEAK ARCHES! 










ARCH 
PPORTS 








Well, we said he could invite anyone he liked."’ 
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performance is perfected behind the scenes... 
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performance. Focus on Focalite for picture-perfect TV automatically! 
Created in Philips laboratories where performance is 


ancl asta shi > ere »s! 
perfected behind the scene: PHILIPS TV 


with Channelock picture control 





DHILIDS 
PHILIPS INDUSTRIES LIMITED és Radio + High Fidelity « Record Players and Changers « Room Air Conditioners « X-Ray « Lighting « Philishove Rotary Electric Shover 
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i Pp 
! i i and Granger ith 
yf hundred dollars in gold 
P loln id, “Oh hat a hom 
N has the been h jo 
1 prid 
i next three cal (Canada 
| nd marveled as th World 
I Hum kept on running and win 
A fe offers, mostly U.S. sport 
id he had been favored by the 
ick Duilt on Amsterdam 
! In February of 1929 he 
1 1 hard, fast, indoor track ol 


he United States and took New York, 
Bo YT Phil idelphia Newark ind De- 
trou ft torm as he reeled off a series 
of truly phenomenal victories over out- 


most of whom special- 
He et a 


forty-five 


tanding runner! 
new 
(4.9 


world’s 


ized in indoor running 


world record of yards 
ind equaled three other 

In Detroit he beat Eddie 
Midnight Express, in a 
began 


-conds) 


records Tolan, 


the famou forty- 


yard dash—and thereby one of 


running’s most intense rivalries 
I wenty 


r’s Hasting 


thousand people jammed Van- 
Park on July 13, 1929, 


Oouve 


to see Williams win over Tolan by two 
inches in the hundred yards \ year 
late in the same setting, ten thousand 
spectators groaned as he ran third to 
Tolan in the hundred metres. On August 
9, 1930, in Toronto, Williams ran his 
fastest race, setting a new world’s rec- 
ord of 10.3 seconds for the hundred 
metres This time it was a genuine 
Charlie Paddock record, set in 1921, he 


His Toronto mark was half 
a second faster than his winning time at 
Amsterdam, and been good 


four Olym- 


had broken 


would have 


enough to win in any of the 








. 8-year ol 


this age, a numbered, 


OF ¢ AGED 8 YEARS 


46 


The only certified 


Canadian Whisky on the market 


The Canadian Whisky in this gift package 


has been aged slowly and 


carefully in small, charred 


white oak casks for not less than eight years. As indisputable proof of 


ated and signed certificate 


is affixed to the bottle . 


your guarantee that no finer whisky is obtainable anywhere. 


AGED 6 YEARS ,OLDEN 


(eres =Schenley Sid “Distillers of »Certified-Age Whiskies” 


RESERVE WEDDING AG aaa t 
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pics held since 1928. In three Olympics 
since Amsterdam, the winning time has 
been 10.3, and in the fourth it was 10.4 
seconds 

Now a classic duel between Williams 
and Tolan was anticipated for the 1932 
Olympic Games, to be held in Los An- 
geles. But Percy had run his last really 
great race. The beginning of the end 
came on August 23, 1930, in the hun 


dred-yard final of the first British Empir« 
Games, at Hamilton. The day 
and, after they had taken off their warm 
training the finalists were kept 
standing in their flimsy track for 
almost ten minutes. It was the very situ 
ation Granger had always feared. Will- 
iams flying almost certainly to a 
new world’s record when, with thirty-five 
yards to go, he pulled a muscle in his left 
thigh 


was cold 


suits, 
sults 


was 


In agony, he kept running, stagger- 


ing out of his lane at the tape. He won 
in the remarkable time of 9.9 seconds 
and then crumpled to the track. His 
leg was never right again 
The end came—as fame had come 
at the Olympic Games. He went to Los 


Angeles without Granger (they had quar 


reled over a petty matter) and certain 
he had only two good races left in him 
He ran third in two hundred-metre heats 
and then, in the semifinal, ran fourth 
and out to Eddie Tolan. Tolan went on 
to become a double champion 

The late Lou Marsh, of the Toronto 
Star, wrote from Los Angeles, “Williams 


went down fighting gallantly, but the legs 
were , 

After that Williams stepped deliberate 
ly out of the limelight and devoted him 


gone 


self to business and to golf 


Bob Granger also took his second shot 








at an Olympic double, in 1936 at Berlin 
Again he placed his hopes in a twenty 
year-old Vancouver boy, Howie McPhee 
to win the hundred and two hundred 
metres. But Howie, a fast runner at othe 
times, didn’t last to the semifinals in eithe: 
event 

Since then, little has been heard of 
Granger. Williams has lost touch with 
him and so have Granger's own othe 
and sisters. He did bob up at the 1954 
Empire Games in Vancouver—to tell th 
press they'd never see the likes of Percy 
Williams again—and then dropped from 
sight once more. For while. after Am 
sterdam, Granger sold insurance. includ 
ing a big annuity to boxer Jimmy McLa 
nin, but then moved on from job to job 
taking them as they came. His fam be 
lieves he may be working in a loggin 
camp somewhere on Vanco l 1d 
but ar not He nev Y | 

Today it forty-eight, Perc William 
IS a Successful insurance igent with 
passionate interest in golf, vi none 
in ick 1d field. and with so faded a 
memory of 1928 he could scarce ve in 
the past if he wanted to. He 0k 
younger than his years s he did Am 
sterdam. Long ago, in 1943, he drew out 
the last $3,000 of his trust fund 

A bachelo h shares an ipartment 
Vancouver's west end with hi nother 
who still thrills to the memory of the day 
her son became the World's I Hu 
man. Now and then Percy's d of re) 
is recalled—the last time when Vancot 
Ve began to build a stadium fo he 1954 
Empire Games and there was a campaign 
to have it named after him. Percy did 
turn the first sod but the ime decided 


Stadium in i 
watched the Miracle Mile 


on was Empire 


the Games bul 
on television at his golf ¢ 

Looking back over Percy 
tries to remember how he reacted to sud 
den fame. “I was just like any kid of 
twenty.” he says. “I was simply bewilder- 
ed by it all. I didn’t like running. Oh, I 
was so glad to get out of it all a 
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The Junior League joins the world continued from page 3! 








thousand members. Canada has only 
twenty-seven hundred 

Before any group of young women 
may engage in social service as a Junio! 
league they must band together under 
some other name and serve a minimum 
probationary period of three years. Dur- 
ing this time they must pay for three 
inspection visits by AJLA board members 
and may at any time have their hopes of 
ffiliation with the central authority dash- 
ed 

Ihe rules of admission for individual 
members vary slightly from League to 
League but all observe the same general 
principles. There is no such person as a 
successful applicant for membership. 
Women applying of their own volition are 
told to find themselves sponsors who are 
already in the League. The name of each 
woman who does get in ts first suggested 
the president by one League member 


to 
and endorsed by up to five more. The 
candidate is then interviewed by the pres- 
ident and if she looks promising Is ine 
vited to fill out a form listing her date of 
birth, telephone number, address, length 
of residence in the community, maiden 
name, parents’ names, schools and col- 
leges attended, extracurricular activities, 
paid positions held, volunteer positions 
held, special interests and talents, church, 
names of friends inside and outside the 
League and references 

s submitted to the Admis- 


The form 
sions Committee, most of 
have made an opportunity to meet the 


whom by now 


candidate socially. As one retired Juniot 
Leaguer puts it \ candidate may be 
able to get away with a black-sheep uncle 
in Africa or one wild night out on her 
own in Nassau. But not much else. To get 
into the Junior League she must be un- 
blemished, socially, morally, financially 
and intellectually. She has to be IT, and 
once she’s in she’s THERE 


They're finished at forty 


Having got THERE, the entrant serves 
one year as a Provisional Member. Dur- 
ing this period she attends regular lec- 
tures on her city’s background and char- 
acteristics, municipal government, indus- 
trial conditions, housing facilities, cultural 
and recreational resources, public educa- 
tion and welfare services and community 
planning. She makes field trips to hospi- 
tals, factories, art galleries, slum areas 
and orphanages. At the end of twelve 
months she faces a stiff written examina- 
tion. If she fails she must keep putting 


in another year as a Provisional Member 


until she passes and becomes an Active 
Member. Now she has a vote in the af 
fairs of the League and a chance of pro 


motion to office. At forty she’s stripped 
Of her vote and all forms of office and 
relegated to a list of Sustaining Members 
Sustaining Members usually fade out of 
League activities within a year or so 

In a recent study of the social prestige 
attached to four hundred women’s organi 
zations on this continent, Myhra S. Min 
nis, an American sociologist, decided that 
the Junior League had by far the most 
Its members, Miss Minnis found, are pre- 
dominantly the daughters of families that 
have prospered on this continent for three 
or four generations. The Junior Leaguers 
are largely the products of private schools 
and universities. Most of them are mar- 
ried to young industrialists, merchants 
executives, professional men and other 


“To get in she has to be unblemished — socially, morally, 


husbands in the higher-income gro ps the great majo P 
Cheir homes are usually in expensive dis thern Europ des t 
tricts. Though there are Catholic and Inexplicably, she overlook 
Jewish members in many Junior Leagues f i I othe 
Miss Minnis detected a measure of racial ince which have | he 
and religious prejudice in the fact that tive external sign of J 


financially. She has to be IT’’ 











Cut your wood faster, too 


with the Supe Sos powe?) a0 


Tou’) } urnriced at |] 
You'll be surprised at how easy and fast you « 
cut your own wood with a McC och power 
At today s prices, i le d Ot ft wn 
, 
Wil pay for it 
his powerlul Super 43 model weighs only ; 
pounds. Pound for pound, dollar for dollar 
the world’s fastest-cutting gasoline-powered ! 


McCulloch saws also cut pulpwood and sawlos 
clear land, maintain trees and do heavy c 
Struction cutting. They’re priced from $292 uy 


MCCULLOCH 


World’ large t chain saw buildei 
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Jodge announces completely 


all-new looks. 


_ evolutionary 


new, higher horsepower with 


* New looks! Dodge presents arresting new beauty in its 
dramatically low silhouette! There’s dash and flair, too, in the new 
side-by-side arrangement of headlights and parking lights! New 
high-flaring tail fins, new grille agleam with glamour! 


* New ride! Now Dodge invites you to experience revolutionary 
Torsion-Aire Ride, the greatest ride on wheels! Here is a totally new 
kind of torsion-bar suspension plus wider road-snugging tread, lower 
centre of gravity, low-friction steering, new ‘‘super-soft”’ tires! 


* New go! This year Dodge Hy-Fire V-8’s are the biggest, most 
powerful, most efficient yet! And Dodge again offers the proved 
reliability of the “Big Six”. Teamed with famous push-button 
driving, you are assured of the easiest going on the road! 


* New stop! New total contact brakes bring you toa safer, quicker 
stop with a far lighter touch, far smoother feel! They apply a new 
braking principle to meet higher horsepower with higher ‘“‘stop- 
power’! Brake linings last thousands of miles longer, too! 


~ 
YOU'RE ALWAYS A STEP AHEAD IN THE CARS OF THE FORWARD LOOK > 
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‘New cars for v/... introduces 
‘Stabilized ride...and matches 
anew kind of brake power 


ALL-NEW FOR ‘57 


DODGE = 


a kn 


Manufactured in Canada by Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited 












































a frank 

message to 

record collectors 
who are considering 
a Hi-Fi 
phonograph 


How to make sure the set you buy is true High Fidelity, not an imitation 


ASK ABOUT THE AMPLIFIER treble frequencies. One speak« 


The most important part of Hi-Fi cannot produce realistic sound 
The amplifier must magnify th Every Electrohome Hi-Fi set has 


multiple speakers of top qual 


INSIST ON A WOOD CABINET 


Only wood gives the vibrationles 


electrical impulse s from yvour record 


thousends of times without distor 
ting the sound. Quality is essential 


Electrohome uses only top qualit 


Lif , , quality necessary for true H 
amplifiers'‘in its sets 
, Fidelity. In this, a Hi-Fi cabinet ts 


EXAMINE THE CHANGER AND STYLUS like a violin, It is impossible to gait 
See the changer in action. Listen true tone from a violin made with 
for extraneous rumble or wow. The wood substitutes. Every Electro- 


home cabinet ts styied in solid wood 
by Deilcraft 


Your purchase of a Hi-Fi set is an 


changer must be virtually silent 
A jewelled stylus (needle) is essen- 
tial to lessen record wear. Electro- 
the investment in pleasure. And thus 


home changer ind styli are t 
best available iS important to protect your invest 
ment. By all means shop before you 


ASK ABOUT THE SPEAKERS buy Hi-Fi. ¢ ompare caretuily. And 


Hi-Fi needs a minimum of two insist that your set has all the fea 
speaker one to handle bass fr tures necessary to high fidelity 
quencic the other to reproduce Every Electrohome Hi-Fi set does! 


ELECTROHOME CONCORD MK. IV 


® 20 to 20.000 cyve per second 

e |! ho ound the ) kers 
fo om fillin c 

e Ampliti 10 tt nadistorted 
15 tts fi yuk 

ed; rd 3 WCE ike c 4 

e Sapphire s na etic pickunp— 
diamond stylus optiona 

e Hand rubbed finis! of " it 
mahogany, autumn leat mahogan 
light oak or hand decorated (optional) 

e Other fine Electrohor Hi-Fi sets 


al ‘ 
from $149.50. For Pree Hi-Fi Guide 
write Electrohome, Kitchener, 


Ontario 


4% CORDS T 
‘Cry our FE © Lire 


FE 
'DELiTy BRING? 








are four hundred women in that hotel 
and not one of them is overweight or 
dressed in last year’s suit.’ 

The precise proportions of pedigree, 


schooling, affluence and comeliness that 


go into the compounding of a modern 
candidate for membership is one of the 
darkest secrets kept at League headquar- 
ters. There was a time, however, when 
bloodlines and bank balances frankly 
dominated the blend and produced the 
ort of Junior Leagues that got il 
sometimes deserved the body politic’s 
calumny and scorn 

Junior Leagues were founded in 1901 
by the late Mrs. Charles Carey Rumsey 
debutante daughter of E. H. Harriman, a 
New York railroad financier, and sister of 
Averell Harriman, a recent Democratic 


fy 
Tr 


nominee for the U.S. presidency 
her coming-out party Mary Harriman 


} 


was moved to tears by the thought that 


all the roses with which she’d been pre- 
sented would soon die. With a group of 
friends she whipped around the city in 
1 four-in-hand and distributed her flowers 
to hospitals. The impulse became a prac- 
tice and soon the blithe young Gibson 
girls formed themselves into a Junior 
League and extended their efforts to vol 
iteer work in New York settlement 
houses. The idea spread to the young 


socialites of Boston in 1907 and after that 


rea! 
Junior Leagues began to spring up all 
over the U.S The Montreal League 
the first in Canada, originated in 1912 

Until 1921 they functioned independ 
ently and then were banded together as 
the Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America. But exactly what they did in 
the name of charity remained a puzzle to 
social scientists for years. Until 1948 
when new ideas prompted them to aban 
don it, the New York Junior Leaguer 


| 


| | lolla 


vere distinguished for a miullion- 
clubhouse with fifty offices and bedroom 
i swimming pool, two squash court 
hairdressing salon, a’ ballroom, a snack 
bar, a cocktail bar, two dining room 
library, a_ theatre-ticket agency and a 
baby shelter in which there were rarely 


any babies 

All through the Twenties and Thirtic 
the Junior Leaguers thickened the dense 
trivia Of newspaper society Pages as they 
raised funds for the great unwashed | 
ly by riding hunters at charity horse 
shows, nibbling canapes at charity coch 
tail parties, modeling gowns at cha 
fashion parades, raffling sables at bazaar 
ind flashing their legs in charity Follies 
Occasions like these did little to dim the 


suspicion that the Junior League was a 


facade of altruism behind which the pam 
pered daughters and wives of the rich 
had themiselves a whale of a tim In 


1940 a bombshell *xploded 

Phe explosion was detonated by a Ba 
timore social worker named Sydney Hol 
lander who, though paid to address th 


Junior League’s convention in Seat 


used most of his speech to deplore tne 
League activities H attacked — the 
League for its propensity for “playing 
around the fringes of social work its 
tendency to shy away from polit cal 
questions its determination to void 
such potent topics as birth control.” and 


its “exclusion of Negroes” from its ranks 
Hollander accused the Junior League of 
spending more at one Seattle party than 
the average family lived on for a year 
He concluded with the curious reproach 
“I never see any of you except at Florida 
beaches and dog shows.” 

As soon as Hollander had finished he 
was surrounded by delegates who treated 
him to what a Seattle paper described as 
“hot looks and frigid glances.” Some 
women even darted forward and hissed 
in Hollander’s face: “Communist!” But 


a few delegates, moved as if by a revela- 


MACLEAN’S M 


tion, began to dance about and cry 
Bravo!” In various parts of the conven 
tion hall shrill arguments broke out 


The task of restoring order fell to 
Mrs. George V. Ferguson, whose husband 
is now editor of the Montreal Star, and 
who is the only Canadian woman ever 
elected president of the international or 
ganization. She declared the meeting clo 
ed after saying to Hollander Thank you 
You have given us much to think about 

Since then the members have gone 
through a period of soul-searching and 
have cultivated a spirit of candid and 
self-examination that is implicit 


ironica 
in a second verse from last April’s issu 


of the Junior League Magazine 


Ihe Scriptures say the wealthy should 
Preserve their souls by doing good 
And so my pious soul is pledged 


To serve the underprivileged 


An upsurge of effort in the Junio 
League has _ coincided commendably 
enough, with changes in taxation that 
have almost extinguished that race of but 


lers. governesses, children’s nurses, pat 





lormaids and cooks which encoura 1 the 

This side of heaven 

where he claims to get h 

best results. Turn to pag 

55 to see who this bo 

grew up to De 
old Junior Leaguers to identif them 
selves as “the leisured class In the Thi 
ties candidate for the Junior League 
once were asked to write an essay oO 


What Would You Do If Your Unma 
ried Maid Suddenly Told You She W 
Pregnant? lo most modern Junio 
Leaguers the question. though fascinatin 
would be purely hypothetical. At a meet 
ing in New York last September, of on 
hundred Junior League officials from 
over the continent, more than seventy hac 
had to engage baby sitters during then 
ibsence from home 

And not all can ifford dad Sittel \ 
recent meeting of American and Can 
idian midwest Junior Leagues two Winn 
peg delegates received from their h 


bands the foliowing telegram: “Kids and 


dishes, baths and beds, hurry home to 
hold our heads. Husbands are a sorry lot 
we are really on the spoi Parties, board 





and committee meetings—husbands send 


you lukewarm greetings At any cost 
avoid fatigue. bless you all at the Junio 
League 

Defining the new look in Junio 
Leaguers at the annual conference in 
Quebec City last spring Mrs. Robert | 
Foote, the outgoing American president 
of the AJL:A, said: “She is young, attrac 
tive, intelligent and aware. She is some 
where between twenty-five and thirty-five 
though she seems a bit younger each year 
She has an understanding husband, an 
expert with a can opener, and between 
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NO OTHER SCOTCH CAN EQUAL THIS RECORD OF ENJOYMENT 


The history of the House of Haig does not go back as far 
as the 12th Century, when Holyrood House (above) origi 
nated; but “Haig” was known over three hundred yea 
. before Holyrood was rebuilt by Charles Il in 1671. 


aeRO 


Today, Holyrood is the official home of Royalty visiting 
Edinburgh in bygone days, the home of James IV 


James V, the tragic Mary Queen of Scots and many others 


Like Holyrood, Haig’s fame has grown through the 


centuries — and spre id to the four corners of the earth 


So when ordering Scotch give it a name 


_ Dont he basue... say 
he, Vagu 


Fing 


ven Ty = 
“y Haig GHaig 


Seen Ap 


SCOTCH WHISKY 








Well Tom, we took 
How did you our problem to 
go about Dominion Securities. After 
raising funds to examining our situation 


take care carefully they suggested 


of your recent raising the necessary 


p 





ant expansion? capital through the sale 
of company debentures and 


common shares. 






Order 1 for exe na k.exchar 


. Dominion SECURITIES 
Ne CORPN. LIMITED 


Toronto Montreal Winnipes 
New York London, En 








i, #5 ope, 


foe ah festive Occa gion’ 








Cx 


JORDAN 


Extra Dry 


> GoldSeal 


CANADIAN 


CHAMPAGNE 





Produced in our cellars by 
natural fermentation in the bottle, 
according to centuries-old tradition 
JORDAN WINES LIMITED 











two and a half and three and a half 
children. We once had a conference dele- 
gate with nine and a half. She’s lucky if 
she has part-time domestic help. She is 
usually the graduate of a college. She ts 
typically wife, mother and _ volunteer 
worker in that order. Her free time is 
very limited. But she has a curiosity and 
a conscience about her community. She 
recognizes her stake in it and obligation 
to serve it thoughtfully 

Today every Junior Leaguer in Canada 
gives a4 minimum of three hours a week 
to some chore in the interests of civic cul 
ture, health, welfare or recreation. They 
put up easels and fill paint pots for chil 
dren's Saturday morning art classes; hang 
touring art exhibits on school walls: make 
costumes and scenery for children’s plays; 
teach youngsters how to work puppets 
and serve as guides or information-desk 
clerks in museums. They do regular stints 
in hospitals as canteen waitresses, doc- 
tors’ stenographers, attendants in the chil 
dren’s playrooms, and assistants to phys- 
iotherapists 

At baby clinics they weigh and mea 
sure infants and keep progress charts up 
to date. At blood banks they send out 
reminder cards to donors or telephone 
them in emergencies. Hundreds of Junior 
Leaguers go out one night a week and 
read to the blind. Others spend one after- 
noon a week helping professional teach 
ers of retarded children, looking after 
orphans that nobody wll adopt, or listen 
ing to the outpourings of delinquent girls 
hearts. Some drive handicapped women 
to work in the mornings. some take indi 
gent old men for afternoon drives, and 


others drive the children of broken homes 


to a movie or swimming pool 


They put Greek on the stage 


In addition to this help in the work of 
other volunteer agencies each Junior 
League scours its city in search of an un 
met need that will provide it with a pro} 
ect. It starts up the project. demonstrates 
its worth and hopes that it will eventual 
ly be taken over by a specialized 
leaving Junior Leaguers free to look fo 
another venture 

The one hundred and seventy memb 
of Halifax Junior League, for example 


discovered in 1953 that there was no clin 


ic in the city for people with speech im 
pediments. The League started one and 
paid for it out of its OWA earnings. Soon 
the clinic was taken over by the Dal 
housie University Public Heaith Clinic 
and supported by government and private 
funds. Last year out of sixty patients 
referred to the clinic forty-one we dis 


charged with normal speech 

The Montreal branch, the oldest in 
Canada and the second largest—with five 
hundred and eleven members—boasts the 
most enduring project For thirty-six 
years at a camp in the Laurentians it ha 
given nearly four hundred underprivileg 
ed girls a three-week vacation. The camp 
costs Montreal Junior League nearly four- 
teen thousand dollars a year. On the cul 
tural side Montreal found out recently 
that Greek mythology had almost disap 
peared from school curriculums. So now 
its members write produce enact and 
sponsor a regular series of radio plays 
entitled Turning Pages 

The Montreal League pioneered in at 
least one other major field: it was the first 
to ban knitting at meetings 

Hamilton’s two hundred and sixteen 
members are proudest of the fact that 
they were, in 1947, the first to start a 
Senior Club, since copied by dozens of 
other Junior Leagues. It’s a meeting place 
where lonely old folks gather to play 
cards, watch television, embark on picnics 
and hold dances. Even romance has en- 
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We confess a sneaking respect 


for one resourceful gentleman 
who fooled the Commies—albeit 
by morally dubious means. 
Seems he would load his hollow 
aluminum artificial leg with can- 
dy, coffee and nylons in West 
Berlin, then whisk over the bor- 
der into East Berlin in his 
motorized wheel chair. He made 
a neat profit until the border 
gendarmes ultimately caught up 
with him 


More and more businesses 


fromartificial limbs to shipbuild- 
ing similarly find aluminum 


valuable aid to sales and pro- 


fits. Further major expansion of 
Alcan’s smelters in both Quebec 
and B.C. ts aimed to satisfy the 
continued increasing demand 
for the light metal 


ALUMINUM CAMPANY OIF 
CANADA, LTD. (ALCAN) 
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superior skill of 
Henry Perkins 


leather craftsmen 


evident than in the 
1957 Henry Perkins Billfolds. Choose 
















New 1957 


an Pais 


Lillfelds 


has the 


more clearly 


an exclusive range of new, smart 


designs and fine leathers. Priced from $3.50 


. 
Always ask for Lo but 





BILLFOLDS 


Best Buy for Your Money 


sion of R & H PRODUCTS LTD., MONTREAL 
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Hamilton 
In the past year half a doz- 


widowers, al 


riched twilight days at the 


Senior Club 


en widows and over Sixty, 


have found new there 


spouses 


Last year Hamilton Leaguers wonder- 


ed if anybody ever went to the library to 
borrow a book for a shut-in. They found 


did. Now 
two weeks, taking with them libr 
patients 
Wo ld Wai 
Leaguers hit on 


They 


very few members shut-ins 


wit 
Visit 


every 


h 


ooks of the choice 


During [wo Winnipeg's 


Junior a triumphant new 


idea decided that there were thou 
sands of men and women willing to spare 


an hour or so each week in some kind of 
voluntary war work, but didn’t know 
vhere to find it. They planned and estab- 
lished the Central Volunteer Bureau 
which would guide anybody to any kind 


The Ameri- 
Adult Education pub- 


of worthwhile wartime job 


can Association foi 
lished a report on the bureau entitled The 


Winnipeg Plan. The National Film Board 
made a movie of its activities. Soon Win- 


nipeg’s bureau was famous among social 
, 

workers across the continent. Within two 

years almost every city in the nited 


States and Canada had a Central Volun 
teer Bureau based on the W 


type 


nnipeg proto 


Winnipeg is equally prominent in the 





irts. It gave the first financial grant to 
the Manitoba Arts Council. It founded 
the Children’s Theatre of Greater Winn 
peg. After a fire destroyed the Royal 
Winnipe:z Ballet's costumes and scenery 
two yea avo Winnipe g Junio Leaguers 


bought 
Like Leagues, Win- 


nipeg raises part of its funds with an an 


new ones 


most other Junior 


nual Follies, a full-length revue in which 
a surprising number of husbands from the 
world of finance, industry, commerce and 
law emerge as banjoists, soft-shoe dan 
cers, jugglers, red-nosed comedians and 
even acrobats 


In 1952 the side attractions I 


the Winnipeg Follies was a limerick com- 


prize. It 


one ofl 
, 
' 


petition with a new car as drew 


and produced 


took the 


seven thousand paid entries 
The 


that it was impossible to 


a local cause célebre law 


view judge so 


limericks on merit and charges 
the Lotteries Act 
Inez Trueman, Junior League presi- 
Mrs first 
dent; Mrs second 
president; Benham, 


chairman of 


many 
under were laid against 
Mrs 
dent; Jean Plaxton, 
Lilian Evans 
Mrs. Mary I 


limerxk-contest 


vice-presi- 
vice- 
and 
the com- 
mittee 

On the day of the 
packed. Reporters noted sympathetically 
that the four Leaguers had to take 
their place on hard wooden seats among 
and 


trial the court was 


Junior 


bootleggers, gamblers 


The gallery was packed with fur- 


vagrants 
drunks 


coated Junior Leaguers, some knitting 


complacently 


After hearing witnesses describe the 
manner in which the limericks had been 
judged, Magistrate M. H. Garton dismiss- 
ed the charges on the grounds that the 


element of chance had been almost negli- 
gible. Whereupon 

from the court with expressions of virtue 
triumphant, and the winner of the car 


hurried off to the city pound where 


the Leaguers departed 


she 


collected her from an extremely 
sheepish 


Calgary's two hundred and twenty-nin 


prize 
policeman 
who concentrate heavily 


Junior Leaguers 


n the city’s 


on serving as volunteers 


community-planning agencies, have also 


experienced the risks connected with run 
Follie When the floor 
height year 


ning an annua! 


show was at its last men in 


the audience leapt to dining tables to get 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 
Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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a Detter 
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felicacies which 


overturnec 


Symphony 


in 


stirre 


guests 
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the chorus re. Half KO 
tab way, leaving a chaos perto 
sti inkle deep in west i “ 
icluded, of course, huge fused 
1 vats of baked beans rellow 
ry s big proje symphony music DOYS 
iren was opposed at the outset 
nists. The organizer, Mrs. W. H rw 
wife of an oil-company ma c f p 
by nem De oO tne ¢ y | 
Orchestra Board I in of 
ffort in this line had re ted in nd 
audience of twelve nall bo who ( 
y the martial splendor of Tchai I 
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On the high seas. with Radar 


Now Marconi brings 


the same unsurpassed 


DEPENDABILITY 
to you 


in brilliant new 


asterplece 


LIFE-TESTED 
TELEVISION 


Marconi electronic genius has produced 
marine radar . . . transmitters and studio 
equipment for TV stations police, 
aircraft and other electronic communi 
cations systems that are renowned for 
their dependability in operations where 

The same de- 
pendability built in by the same Marconi 
electronic scientists is the finest feature 
of the Marconi 
IV receivers 


dependability is a must 


new Masterpiece” 


Marconi 


models with 


Life-Tested 


inything on 


Compare these 
**Masterpiece”™ 
the market today, in any price bracket 
You'll 


Marconi 


settle for nothing less than a 


Masterpiece’’. See all three 
Deluxe, Custom and Award 


Marcon 


series 

soon at v« lealer’s 

CANADIAN MARCONI company 
MONTREAL 














and Wireless 


WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS A MUST...IT’S Marconi 
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Custom Series 
3154 — 21” 
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frends 
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neighbours 
do! 
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sion. Educated at Bishop Strachan Schox 


Toronto, she 
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ces. | e seems § vO 
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I have a Latvian man here,” the 
oO has gdoc rents V . Sugzgzes 
ood ck ¢ He ¢ speak 
English b e's wort! W 
him his kind o ssistanc 
eip rOTe Lt speaking immigr ms ove 
iggest problem vhen jo } 7 
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Another Toronto Jun 


ec it benefits from the Opport 

Shop s the Toronto Cerebral Palsy (¢ nic 
ecently taken over by the Ontario So 
ciety for Crippled Children. The clinic 
¥as the outcome of a Junior league 


searcn for a project in 1949 Mrs R 


Fred Porter 


president of the Toronto 
Junior 


League Says We regard the clin 
ic, the first of its kind in Toronto 


perfect project We found 


a gap in the 
city health service. We filled it. We 


th 


trated its worth to the satisfaction of 





t agency. The agency took it off 
our hands and left us free to tackle some 
else.’ 

Mrs. Porter 


brings to mind a third 


verse that was published in last April's 


ssue of the Junior League Magazine 

4 willing horse n yack sore 

I do one job and get ten mo 

I to stop Dut o I Oo 

l st a gal who car No 
Most J or Le: ers g 1 he s 
pic president. She's the da hte 0 
ne ite Frede CA \ ( who Wa to 
SY ty-two years chief engineer of tl 
intario Hydro-Electric Power Comm 


) 


curtseyed before the lieutet 





MA( 


-governor on Ner coming 


out \ 
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tante she rated as “a rave and to 
lay, aS a matron in her middle thirties 
he would make the most confirmed mi 
sogynist glance twice. She married Fred 
Porter, a shipping-company president, in 
940, followed him to Halifax and New- 


oundland when he did war construction 


work with the RCN, and bore him three 


children, today between the ages of four 
teen and eight. She has a fine home in 
Toronto’s Rosedale but she runs it with 


out help 
Mrs. Porter attained her present rank 
logging it out in every kind of job the 
League found for her, from scrubbing 
yut the rat-infested building in which the 
firs’ Opportunity Shop was opened to 
helping care for handicapped infants 

As president her job is to maintain 
liaison with all the welfare agencies in 
the city who require Junior League vol 
unteers. On an ordinary day a few weeks 
ago she prepared her family’s breakfast 
lunch and dinner and did all her house- 
work. In between she delivered a speech 
on voluntary service at a local girls’ 
school, attended a downtown meeting of 
the Canadian Cancer Society, visited a 
day nursery to see how two new volun 
teers were faring, and popped into the 
offices of the Red Cross and the Toronto 
Welfare Council. The same evening, in 
her home, she held a meeting of the Proj 
ects Committee. Junior League business 
keeps her so much on the move that she 
has to have a telephone answering service 

Mrs. Porter keeps in close touch with 
Mrs. A. Duff Waddell, an animated and 
tweedy graduate of the University of 
Manitoba who its actually the top director 
of all Junior Leaguers in Canada. Mrs 
Waddell, wife of a mail-order business 
executive stationed in Halifax, and moth- 
er of two children fourteen and _ ten, 
sits on the New York board of the AJLA 
as association representative in Canada 
She represents all Canadian Junior 
Leagues at the annual conferences of a 
dozen national organizations that use the 
League’s volunteers. She travels far from 
home at least once a month on League 
business 

Mrs. Waddell is just as anxious as other 
high-ranking Junior League officials to 
help dispel the old charge of snobbish- 
ness. “Because it is the members of each 
League who propose new members,” she 
Says it follows that these young women 
will be friends of one another. Each 
League values the congeniality of its 
membership and we feel this has contri 
buted importantly to the success of our 
program. We have not attempted to be 
come a mass-membership organization 
because our educational and volunteer 
programs operate most successfully with 
relatively small groups.” 

Mrs. Waddell works long hours in 
Halifax, with the aid of a part-time 
secretary, on matters of high policy af- 
fecting Junior League affairs in Canada 
But this does not absolve her from het 
more mundane duties to her own Halifax 
League. On returning home after a week’s 
absence at a convention recently she was 
taking off her coat when the phone rang 
She received orders to go down to the 
Halifax Bargain Box that evening to sort 


ind price a consignment of old clothing 


ANSWER 
to Who is it? on page 50 


Guy Lombardo, Canadian 
band leader and creator of 
the sweetest music this side 


of heaven.” 
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SIL 
when it’s an Exsde you start 


Good skiing weather can be tough on an ordinary battery — 
but not on an Exide. Any Exide Battery gives you 
the peak of power instantly, every time, in 
any weather, under all conditions. Exide 
Batteries are made of patented alloys that 
resist overcharging and sulphation—an 
ordinary battery’s mortal enemies. For peace 
of mind and pocketbook protection... 





Get sure starts with Exide as low as $12.95 exchange. 
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wont 


have it 
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if you don’t put it away! 


A Canadian Government Annuity 


pends f 
Now... 
rir rie due [ 
Now — 
Suppo uo are I 
Annuit f<i(M) permo 
noremiun } qd be on 


wer P to help pro de for 

m the a en , S stop 
In ] l nu } 
ear =F ou car mureti e an 


in of 28 and wish to secure an 


The Government will begin paying you $100 per month. 


These | ment continue AS LONG AS YOU LIVE! 
Furthermo n the event that vou die vithin LO years after 
the ave ot 6». the month payment vill continue to your 
hei for the balance of that |O vears. In other words. vou 
vill have paid $7,299.26 to receive a minimum return ol 
$12. 000. which vill be even greate! if you live past 7o! 


If you die before age 65 


Che Government will pay 


the date of your death, PI 


ur heirs the total sum paid up to 


.US compound interest. 


e The ¢ cample given above is one of many Government Annuity 
. plans available to meet your particular re quirement {ny 
o resident of Canada between ages 5 and 85 is eligible to buy a 
° Government Annuity. Consult your DISTRI T ANNUITIES 
° REPRESENTATIVE (who will be pleased to call at a time 
° convenient to you), or mail the coupon below POSTAGI 


e I RI kK. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF Wii m@ To: Director, 





Please send me 
5 My nome is 
(Mr) Mes 


1 live of 


CANADIAN 


GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITIES 


Age when annuity to start 
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Canadian Government Annuities 1 


Department of Labour, Ottawa, (Postage Free) 


complete information on Canadian Government Annuities 


Miss 


Date of Birth 


Telephone 


1 understand that information given will be held strictly confidentio 
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iscarl but he was essential to her plat 


She shuddered and broke away 


The double cross continued from page 28 





Only minutes to go now. 


Nicole avoided looking 


at her watch—someone might remember that later 


We Oo ind imuse yourself for a 


| h Wel e ady |} a littl 
| 1o kno S 1 Nicole Now 
that I’m dr i estle [ think 
| h if r | 00 isSnol ind 
oink the c i id 
lock ov t kh ny 1uNnce O 
| oO ck mvselt I l 
Ok oO oO id H 
if) 1 LA rT p pers 
Ar vu Oo C un ti 
t oO I iid ~Lascar oncerned 
He had I oO oO C 1d 
" ch h 
t led ( 
Of co e do 
Co ( iO 
Ha 1 »s oO ell 
' 
| ( ) oO 
n ( © y t 1] ner 
Lasca ookin Va led 
down out fA lidnt turn back to tl 
papers Nicok turned ind wen rs) 
without meeting his glance 
Later is She drove the incn shore 
she though onicall of | caris con 
cern ov vheth st could handl 
) “ ( onvinced ti they Vv 
tt on one who could do things. Ac 
tu t was no hard » | dl man 
i Sh oO ht ( petent oO 
side the club float and turned it over to 
dock bo ) p for he Before 
n vent up she ited tl time on the 
Di on clock O rt bhouse. Sev 
twenty-five She got out a cigarette and 
ighted it 
week night nd st earl She ordered a 
Manhattan and sipped it slowly, lookin 
out at the lights in the harbo She was 
not fool enough to look t her watch; 
the gesture might have been noticed, and 
it Was re ings Ke na were 
he d iad st 0) 4 Beside ther 
was no need to; she had lit the first 
Cigarette t eXactly sever twenty-five 
and she knew that if she smoked i l 


Surely, drawing On it at approximately 
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normal intervals and setting it down 
now and then in the ash tray, it would 


take her exactly ten minutes to finish 1 


The first cigarette was half gone now 


seven-thirty 


I'wenty-five minutes more 


{ [ FIFTY-TWO, Harlan Ramsey was 
L virtually the sole owner oO Scott 
Ramsey. Inc in electronics manufac 
uring firm he had begun during the wa 


In a converted garage in east Los An 


les and expanded until it occupied 
million-do] plant in Long Beact 

had a p vrol of fifteen hundred mer 
Now that the company was firmly estal 
ished, Ramsey didn’t work as hard 

he had during the war: those ve 

deen a Strain on him, and he had no 
intention of ending up wit i hear 
ittack at fifty-five like so many succes 


j ¢ 
ill executives 


had decided it was time to relax and et 
joy some of the good things of 
success had now made possible 
few years after that he had bought 
lot of things, but most of all his inte 
Avatar n 


twin-screw motor yacht 


ests had centred on _ the 
seventy-foot 
Ramsey was proud of the boat: he had 
had it built of the finest materials ir 


the best yard on the coast, and little b 


little he had fitted it with the finest 
tronic equipment money could 


two-way radiophone connecting the 


with the shore telephone lines, a Scott 
Ramsey radal a sonal lepthfinde: 

var §=© depthfinde 
loran radio-navigating equipment. Ran 


sey himself was no engineer and he oft 
had his chief production man. Ch 
Lascari, come out and help him instali 
equipment like this in the yacht. It 


came out of company costs, and 


how Charlie got a kick out of playit 
around with the equipment 


Ramsey knew very little 


e abo th tech 
nical part of the yacht; he very seldon 
ventured below into the engine roon 


Charlie knows the boat Detter thar 
do he always told peop I 

turn the handles up here in the pilo 
house, and Charlie sees to it that every 


thing keeps running down below 
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PROVED ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 
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HERE! NEW TASK:-FORCE 


"57 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
The fleet that conquered 


the Alcan Highway 


With their first steps, new ’57 Task-Force trucks 
proved their greatness. Six payload-carrying models, 
light-weights, mediums and heavies, roared up the en- 
tire length of the 1,520 mile Alean Highway (normally 
a 72-hour run) in less than 45 hours — and with gas 
mileage ranging up to 20 miles per gallon! 





Chassis components (frames, steering, suspensions ) 
were subjected to twisting, torturous miles of rutted, 
rough going. Engines and transmissions (including 





Champs of every weight class! 


o 
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Chevrolet’s new 283-cu.-in. Super Taskmaster V8) 
were severely tested over an obstacle course of 
mud and pounding gravel, up towering grades and 
through treacherous washouts. 

An AAA-certified test run 
Chevrolet trucks have the power, performance and 


proof that new 1957 


stamina to increase hauling efficiency on any job! 
See the Alcan champs in person at your Chevrolet 
dealer’s! 
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6 gifts only $9.95 2 gifts only $4.00 1 gift only $3.00 


These rates good only in Canada. For gifts to addresses outside Canada, please add 
$3.00 for each subscription Sorry, not more thar 0 gitts tro ne donor 
Jasper's showing you the best way to a ‘Happy Christmas for uurselt and all 
your friends. To give the most pleasure to everyone on your gift list, 


GIVE MACLEAN’S 


it's Canada’s National Magazine, and it’s also one of Canada’s most popular 


Christmas gifts, because when you give Maclean's 







say “Happy Christmas” 


to all your friends 


3 gifts only $5.00 




























Each additional gift above three only $1.65 


YOU GIVE not one but 26 exciting gifts that last all year 


YOU GIVE a gift that's different from all others, that’s appreciated by the 


whole family and appropriate for everyone 


YOU GIVE gifts that are well within your budget. You can remember 

6 friends for only $9.95. And it’s so easy to send Maclean's as a gift. Just 
fill in the order form below and rush it back to us; we'll handle all the worrie- 
some details for you. And to convince you even more that Maclean's is the 
perfect answer to all your Christmas gift problems, here are two extra 


features available to you only at Christmas 


ORDER NOW PAY LATER There's no need to send payment with your 
order, unless you wish. We'll gladly bill you after the New Year to help 


spread your expenses. 


FULL-COLOR GIFT CARDS A beautiful full-color gift card—the finest 
] 


Maclean's has ever produced, goes with every gift you send to your friends 


this Christmas. 








use this order form 


anada Please send a year of Maclean’s to: 
YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS HERE 
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Special gift rates available until December 24. if more space required, use plain paper and attach to this form 
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H { ' fort inutes’ out once in a while with his books, and 
Stuart North, of the lega! department, 


came by infrequently. Probably the most 


asaden After frequent visitor was Charlie Lascari, the 

H fo { yuld t ot production izineer, who came down 
Imost very day when Harlan didn’t 

1 up a o in to the plant After a while Las- 

iboard il ot to be virtually a member of the 

" hot hold: h lept aboard half the time 
off Some day ind he wa ilmost always around at 

f lunch and dinner. He was a good eng! 

to him nd a pleasant enough conversation 

down to ilist. but for some reason Nicole took 

v' litor f 1 Inst t dislike to him; somethin 


associates; she treated him like the rest 


time on the yacht was Stuart 


much of 


only a couple of mile 


Harbor. He came out to the yacht once 





At 
a 
“hi 
\} 
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Sar-u-khan Pattern 903/1 


i No orHer FURNISHING can bring to your room the 
= - quiet, luxurious elegance of an oriental carpet. Yet 
Brinton-Peterboro have made it possible for you to 

enjoy this lifetime pleasure at a very modest cost. In 
Brinton-Peterboro’s Sarouk and Sar-u-khan carpets are 

the age-old patterns and beautifully harmonizing col- 

ours of the East. Loomed of pure wool, dyed with 

colours that will defy the years, Sarouk and Sar-u-khan 

aan carpets will stay vibrantly lovely through many, many 


Christmases to come. 

Ask your rug salesman to show you how the patterns 
of Sarouk and Sar-u-khan carpets are woven right 
through to the back (to lock in each tuft for years of 


hard wear). 


PETERBORO 


—— ———— 


BRINTON -PETERBORO 


CARPET COMPANY LIMITED 
Peterborough, Ontario 
Vanufacturers of Style-leading Carpets for the Canadian Home 


to him until one afternoon when he 


l 
deck 


him in anything but 








about his posture, his manner, his physi- 
cal appearance. She had learned long 
ago, however, never to reveal her per- 
sonal feelings toward Harlan’s business 


t 


xecutives 


Of the top Scott-Ramsey 


probably the one who spent the least 


North, the 


young head of the legal department. H¢ 


as friendly nough, but he was not 
mixe he lived himself in 


littl beach shack at Corona Del Mar 


fr 


rom Newport 


in a while during the week on business 


and sometimes stayed for a swim 

e almost never came to dinner or to 
the week-end parti yn the yacht. H 
preferred to liv his own socia 
apart from Harlan and the others A 
independent cuss. but a damn good 


el said Harlan 


Nicole had never paid much attentio 


} 


been working with Lascari and Harla 


aboard the yacht and they all decided t 
go for a swim. He borrowed a pair of 
swimmin trunk out of the collectio 

they kept for guests, and an old beach 
robe of Harlan’s: when he came out or 


if 


was the first time Nicole had seer 


business suit. TI 


had cocktails, sitting around the curved 
ither lounge on the afterdeck id the 

Stuart stood up and stripped off tl 

y ch rope I} yf oO 


My most memorable meal: No. 9 





on getting drunk if you want,” he said 
“’'m going swimming.” 

He climbed up onto the rail and posed 
glancing back to 


there for an instant 


see if anybody else was coming. He was 
younger than the others, firm and clean 
in an adolescent way hat most men 
ha oO el sp ol ni 
dentary job ! A in, even nned 
1 firmly n d under his brown sk 
As the wate i he pushed out effo 
€ into th I nd fell in Oo 
curve until his outstretched hand ok 
} iter before him. He left 
perceptible mark, a few rippl ind 
t} { 


patch of foam, on 


Nice dive said Harlan 


Nicole crushed out her cigarette an 
tood up. watching the water expectant! 
until his head finally ippeared a, good 
fifty feet from the yach Now she kKnev 
the goal. the purpose. of the vague plans 
she had ilready ve in o form in he 
mind. Stuart Nert from then on the 
name was engraved into her conscious- 


ness. deeply though 





Koster He 


\ meal | cherished 


My most memorable meal began 


in Cortina, Italy, where {i wi 
broadcasting — the 1956 Winter 
Olympic hocke games for the 
CBC ind for my own. station 


CKFH in Toronto. I say “began 
because it went on from there. In 
the ten days I was in Cortina the 
only meat we had was veal—veal 
upside down, veal inside out, veal 


rst I thought the 


on its edge At f 
veal was swimming in butter. My 
stomach soon told me it was oil 
From then on I lived on watery 
soup, oranges, figs and nuts and 
grew hungrier day by day 

On the day I left Cortina, I ate 
the continental breakfast of rolls 
and coffee and did without lunch 
in anticipation of the feast I would 
have later on the train to Milan 
But there wasn't a diner on the 
train. | consoled myself with buns 
on sale in the coaches while dream 
ing of breakfast in Milan the next 
morning. However, we arrived in 
that city 
were open. All I could get was a 


before the restaurants 


cup of espresso before boarding 
the plane to Paris 
Now people go to Paris for 


many reasons. I was going to eat 


FOSTER HEWITT IS THE FAMOUS 


had been cut with sharp knife 
oy |! ART came out to the yacht 
» Joccasionally. went swimming once in 
while, but only infrequently stayed te 
dinnet Nico ave no sign, to 
or anyone else, that sne considered 
iny different from the others Me 
} leliberatel nd systematically 
I DO trying In eve wa to 
° 
WII 
tells about 
.. then hated 
But ince Uf was Paris I decided 
to combine food with entertain 
ment at the Lido. one of the big 
gest night clubs on the Chamy 
Elysées I remember every bite 
of the meal I had. It began with 
a crabmeat cocktail. followed 
cream-cf-tomato soup. two of the 
tastiest lamb chops I had eve 
eaten, chocolate ice crean il 
coffee 
Back in Canada, I raved to 
everyone about this meal. It was 
the highlight of my trip. I ever 
dreamed about it Iwo months 
later, my wife, my father and | 
went to Europe on a pleasure trip 
and, as we worked our way nortl z 
trom Naples through the Italian 
cookery, I dangled the promise of 
the superb meal we would have in 
Paris 
We went to the Lido. We order- 
ed exactly the same dishes I had 
had before. They looked the same 
but the tomato soup tasted like any 
other tomato soup. and the lamt 
chops weren't as good as the ones 
we have at home. My wife didn’t 
think the meal was anything - to 
rave about. I had to admit, sadly. 
that neither did | * 
“VOICE” OF HOCKEY IN CANADA 
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Created for Canadian Hospitality 
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he was not exactly deformed. With his on his shoulders and back, 
dark complexion he was more than nor work like the evil black fuzz 
mally hairy; it was a thing she had al antula The thought of 

ways dé ted in men. Even when he hair, of feeling it under het 
was freshly shaven there was a blue her almost physically ill 
black hadow under the skin of his But there were two 
heek he hair sprouted in the angk Charles Lascari that made 

of his shirt like a thick mat. When he to her plans: he was 

took off hi hirt to go swimming she hand, and he was an electr 
ould that hat rrew_ thickly even She began discreetly ilmost 


conveniently 


Now Lascari would do whatever she wanted. The next thing was to make their affair common knowledge atch 





by | 





DOMINION 
ALNOLEUM 


COLOUR, properly used, pleases the eye and pro- 
vides a cheerful, comfortable, more inviting atmos- 
phere For proof, just look at what today’s designers 
ire doing with colour in restaurants. hotels. hos- 
pitals, schools and commercial buildings of all kinds. 

In many, many of these modern buildings, de- 
signers are basing entire decorative schemes on 
Dominion Linoleum colours. Dominion’s delightful 
new shades and patterns do create a cheerful, com- 
fortable, more inviting itmosphere is Vou Can set 
from these two attractive ¢ xample s. And Dominion 
has a wider range of colours and patterns than any 
other permanent flooring. 

Dominion Linoleum offers other outstanding 
idvantages too—durability and = lasting —§ resilience 
proven by 50 vears of service in heavy-wear areas: 
easy-cleaning properties that cut maintenance costs 
real economy. 

For samples, further information, write: Domi- 
nion Oileloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd., 2200 St. 
Catherine St. | Montreal. 





n 
ecp 
‘ Lat 

tibly, to bring herself to his attentio 
Stua 
She managed to convey to him in a tho : 
1A 

sand subtle ways—a zlance held an 

. »I 

stant too long, the slight significant pre 
St 


sure of a hand when they parted—t 


there was something special between - 

them, something the others did not shar H 

There were ways of lighting a man’s P 
th n roul 


cigarette that were more expressive tha! 
any possible words, and yet intangible ' 
elusive; he could never be sure whether 
she meant anything by it. She gave hin 
month 
But it was easier than she thought. It As 
was only a couple of weeks later, a N 
they were standing in the darkness 
the rail, looking out at the lights an 


smoking a final cigarette befor 1011 i 
4 


to bed. He had been silent for a lon ' 
time. Finally he stirred, and she could 
nuc 
feel his hand sliding over her arm on b 
the rail. She almost imagined she could a 
feel the stiff black hairs of his forearm 
nor 
through his sleeve he struggled to 
+ ide 
i rip on herself 
, poin 
Nicole he said softly nis VOICE 
Ts 1 
little too husky : 
She turned, her back to the i 
, 1 van 
almost by accident, it seemed, h p 
brushed against he n the darkne SI 
ald 1 ; ivre 
broke away violently I i oO 
1 igh 
Stateroom when the coor was nut t 
" 1 } j the 
threw herse on t bed and egan I 
ing her lips franticall ith he ) 
She lay there a long time in the dark . sty 
ness, shuddering faintly, a crawling s I 
sation like thousands of insects creey tu 
1] ‘ Ww 
if nethodical yver he imods until I 
fell asleep ‘ > 
to 
hav 
FTER tha he knew iscarl WO 
/ : and 
4 dk whale ve sne v' il ted it ne if | 
died him right he next thing w t 
. sne 
make sure tne aff 














common Knowledge on ne 
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among the crowd around the c 
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She began deliberately forcit I 
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Stuart d gone to sleep She tho 
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wide awake, was 


She turned over 


rn her head: Lascari 
watching her carefully 
on her back and pretended to go to 
sleep 

Later that day he asked her casually, 
Stuart is a kind of nice guy, don't you 
think?” 

Stuart? 

Stuart North You like him, don't 
you?’ 

He’s all right 
haps, but pleasant 
iround. Why? 

He’s not much of a talker, is he 

The trap was too obvious He may 
e, for all I know. I don’t know that 


I've ever talked to him. Not alone, at 


A little immature, pe! 


enough to have 


No, I don’t suppose you'd have any 


eason to said Lascari 


pr ALLY, Lascari told her  point- 
blank that things could not go on 
much longer as they were. She agreed; 
she only asked him to be patient for a 
He grew more restive, 
more moody, more demanding. She de- 
the breaking 


few days longer 
cided he was almost at 
point: if she waited much longer it would 
be too late 

That night she told him what she 
wanted him to do 

To her surprise he took it calmly, and 
izreed almost immediately You re 
right,” he told her after a moment. “It's 


the only way. 


“I'll leave the details to you,” she told 
him. “You're the engineer.’ 

He turned to her. his face suddenly 
taut. “And afterwards?” he demanded 
Will you love me then? 

She smiled, turning away. “I'll have 


to.” she told him half-mockingly. “You'll 
have something to hold over me then 
and I'll be in your power.’ 

Later, when she remembered what 
she had said. her own words terrified her 
There was only one thing that seemed 
worse to her than the prospect of going 
on married to Harlan, and that was to be 
in a position where Lascari had some 
kind of power over her 

After he had finished the mechanism 
working hastily and furtively during the 
infrequent periods when Harlan’ was 
ishore, Lascari explained it to her A 
fifty-pound dynamite charge was hidden 
in the bilge approximately amidships 


where it would blast upwards into the 


staterooms and the study Under the 
fuel tanks in the engine room was 

thermite charge timed to ignite simul 
taneously with the dynamite; the blast 


would burst the fuel tanks, and the ther 


mite would immediately set the gasoline 
on fire. The two charges were wired to 
i timer unit and then to a control switch 
n the master bathroon hidden away 


inder the floor boards. Death would be 
nstantaneous the whole yacht would 


With the gaso 


would burn on 


% virtually demolished 


ine ignited the wreckage 


the surface for a minute or two betore 


the evidence 


sank, enough to destroy 
of the wiring Lascari had taken the 
precaution oOf pouring a little vasolir 
nto the bilges a few days before: Harlan 
id noticed the id had } tioned 
to several friends There wo j 
p 1 ot “ « Oo I 
ick 1 been 1 ‘ onditio 
rough fue eakil nto the bdilg 
Have yot ot it all straight he 
ked her when he had finished 
What do I do? 
He explained that the timing mec 
sm was set for fi e afte 
closed the switch in the bathroom she 
had a little less than an hour to invent 
ome excuse and go ashore in the launch 


naking it impossible for Harlan to leave 


the ache 
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“The rest is up to you,” he told het 
“You know his habits better than I do 

How's your nerve? 

I wish it were over,” he told het 

What are you aid of? 

Nothing, only—I wish I knew you 
better. I've done my part. I don’t know 
whether you can do yours or not 

Wait and sec she told him 

It was to be Thursday night, Nicole 
explained to Lascar They would go 
ashore about « I to have dinne it th 
club, and then they would drive to a 
play at the | na summer theatre. They 








What is 
Baby’s 
Best 
Sleeping 
Position? 


Is there a “‘best’’ position for a baby 
to sleep? The answer is no! After a 
meal he may feel more comfortable 
lying on his right side as this position 
helps digestion and gets rid of air. 
Laying him on his tummy also helps 
expel air which he may have 
swallowed. Whatever position you 
put him in one time . vary it the 
next. He likes a change. Make sure 
his mattress is firm, his sheet 
unwrinkled and he has no pillow. 


CAN A BABY TRAVEL IN COMFORT? 
Travelling with a 


| Ste— T1 . 

YW oy | by babyismuchsimpler 
He =6CY., than it used to be 
S $d =a me OD We 


For disposable dia- 
=< em pers, disposable 
“A — ~-\ paper bibsand paper 
handkerchiefs reduce the laundry 
problem to a minimum. And when 
it comes to dependable good food, 
you'll find Heinz Strained Baby 
Foods almost everywhere. It is a 
good idea to stick to his favourites 
and keep him happy. 


Yesterday’s favour- 7 
ite food is rejected / 
today! This is noth- £ {2 
pe “ at | 

ing to worry about. Z A 

hha. | 
Babies’ appetites the ae 
vary from meal to TS Naw 
meal, from day to day, from food to 
food. It’s a good idea to let a meal 
run pleasantly for 15 or 20 minutes 
then bring it to an end whether the 
food has been eaten or not. Never 
scold. Remember Heinz chefs have 
developed plenty of delicious baby 
foods designed to make the most 


_~ 
— 
©, 
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particular little eater enjoy nourish 
ing food. There are lots to choose 
from when he'd like a change. 


EINZ BABY FOODS 


MORE THAN 100 KINDS OF STRAINED & JUNIOR MEATS 
BABY CEREALS + STRAINED & JUNIOR FOODS + TEETHING BISCUITS 





rTEMPERATURI 


DRESS A BABY 


sensitive to changes 
in the temper iture 


Meat is often referred to in thi 


is not fully developed Therefore 
keep him very warm when bathing quality protein 
or changing him. Unless the t mpera 
ture of the room is at least ° 
better off without a bath 


again too much bundling can make when to add thi 


protein food to 


uncomfortable 
a shirt, diaper, nightgown 
and a soft, warm blanket. 


to Heinz new spill 
can bea happy affair 


ght tumbler has a lid with 


= 


plastic tumbler in pink or blue 
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Harlan and Lascari 
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that instant Nicole realized she was 
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e She crushed oO 
yne. holding the c 
end of her fingers and absently admurir 
enamelled perfection of her 
yellow circle of light 
Urs Ramsey 
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looking at a ghost 


fo! HAD just set the tch 
bsJwhen she saw Harlan come thr 
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‘Well, Baby, I'll tell you how it was 


juestioningly at Lé 








Here’s How ASPIRIN Helps Millions 














Charlie and I had been kicking this thing ind then turned back to Nicole I 
around all afternoon, trying to figure had slumped to her chair. her face 
out whether the air force could cance the color of i newspape re S FA T t 
this contract on us. Finally we decided clenched ov he e 
there was no point in our beating o Ha 1 got « ) | 
rains out on it; it needed iwyer. Ther her hands fro h C She 4 
Charlie had the bright idea of callin ough a of d po 
up Stu on the radiophone e 1 bc i 1 
It was an ide oO d. Acre I 
‘ athroo Lasc exp 1 modes ch 
I et some of n est j which 
| { ) k 
‘ place nt f m H ’ ] ) 
. Ha went on H ove | 
d found the iunch at the end } oO 
1OCk He on oO oO oO oO Ni i back f 
ome | K, trying to yntorted d lel It \ 
i ot enough of Se oO i st o excited S! 
Look aid Lasca ] r you 
Me to clu ik uid | 00 I ! 
idy nen happened to St lil st } rd take 
Nico onde whether she were go care of Nicole 
ing to be sick: something flickered and No Nicale protested weah 
huddered blackly in front’ of her eyes But Harlan had not heard 
She lowered her forehead dizzily onto turned and ran down toward the dock 
her hands When he was gone Lascari came slow 
What's the matter, Baby?” said Har ly around the table to her Come on 
lan in concern he told her quietly It’s going to be all 
“Harlan,” she said faintly, “I've sim- right He put his hand gently under MORNING HEADACHE? FEEL BETTER FAST! It no tun t to 
ply got to go back to the launch. Don’t her shoulders and tried to pull her up work when you get up with a dull, morning headache lo id thi 
get up. I'll take the launch, and—” “No,” Nicole gasped. She pulled hys- unple isant experience, t ike tw ASPIRIN table first thi Even before 
But why?” said Harlan terically away from him. He tried to you re ready to leave the hous« ir headache should be me »you 
Something I forgot,” she said. I hold her. There was a struggle, and fi can start work feeling like a million dollars. Use Aspirin for fast relief 
There was a ripping boom, like an nally she lost her balance and fell clum from backache, aching muscles and discomforts of colds, too 
explosion somewhere deep in the earth; sily onto the ground, her hands over her 
a moment later they felt the concussion face, sobbing uncontrolledly People , ] » 7 rR ,pP : ; st 4c 
of it through the ground, a red glare were standing up at the tables around YOU CAN I AKE ASPIRIN ANY MIME... it is 
é sprang up on the white hulls of the them to watch. Lascari tried to quiet used by millions more people than any other pain 
boats in the harbor and after an instant her reliever... WITHOUT STOMACH UPSET 
died down, leaving a faint afterglow flick- No, no,” she sobbed No. no; call 
ering across the water the police. No, no. Take your hands / oy 
“What the hell?” said Harlan, half off me. Leave me alone. Call the police: : \ 
4 rising out of his chair “Somebody's I'm going to tell them proc os £8Pi TP ij hh A Product of aa. 
boat blew up.” No, no s , Reg . , 
j 
| 
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25 "02 month / 


*Plus the cost of installing these fixtures by your licensed 








Yes, you can now transform that old bathroom into the Glamour 
Room of your home—or enjo he ixur f econd batt 
N room—and spread the cost over I mont! he cost 
7 for the EMCO coloured t hr ai it ibove is $50.00 dowr 
and only $25.00 per month. EMco’s handy Budget Plan make 


plumber Budget Plan booklet! 






° this possible, and the friendly licensed plumber ir r neighbour 
C2 ha hood will tell you about it! 

al ~ EMCO’s tru modern fixtures come in a galaxy of glorious colour 
from sunshiny pastels to rich Persian red. Only EMco | imazing EMPIRE BRASS MFG.CO. LIMITED 
never-drip Magic Action taps, along with the matching Magic LONDON « OD ARIO 
Line accessories to complement them. Learn how « tis te ; 

‘ a ‘ I en , , vo 16 branches across Canada 

acquire these wonderful comforts by writing la for EMCO's 


to serve you 
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All dressed up for 
Christmas present-giving 
to fill the air with Tweed. 





o Toilet Water Mist... 
in a festive holiday 
S)\ sleeve over the 
} attractive crystal 
cerosol bottle 


2 ounces, $2.50 













Tweed Twosome 
Bouquet and Talc Set 
in distinctive 





Tweed packaging 


Tweed Perfume 
the one fragrance 


above all others 
to wear—anytime, 


anywhere 


fron 
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Macmillan and argues for 
Tory 5 I is the editor of the Dai 
Ee xy t un ind bombarded 
B n itt 4 the high and low ex 
plo we ould produc fron 
) irmo of words 

Empire Free Trade! A free exchange 
of commodities and manufactured good 
n a world-wide combination of British 
nations protected by a tariff wall! This 
vas our dream 

It probably too lat Such a plan 
ould have been accomplished in Jo 
Chamberlain's day but the twentieth cen 

developing its own idea 

( ide loyal Canada with 

nted prairies, her expanding economy 
ind her physical and psychic affinity 


London Letter continued from page 6 





hy not extend NATO to 


America, was not likely to think that 


conomic future lay in an imperial 


trading unit. New York had become the 


y 


Y 


the wars 


i! Mecca of Canadians, and Lon- 
reduced to a distant shrine 
true that there were Canadian 
iw danger in the 

follar but Britain 
' 


could not finance the leaping 


growing power of 


anaec weakened 


elopment of the dominion 


In 


lav 


my many journeys home to Canada 


e seen the failing struggle of British 


manufacturers to hold their own against 


the 


imports 


Oo 


war t 


verwhelming pressure of American 


With the tragedy of the second 


he weakened sterling economy had 


o find its markets away from the dollar 


continent 


Me 


inwhile the map of Europe was 


demanding the concentrated interest of 


the 


ha 


d 


viant 
With the defeat of Hitler the Balkans 


came under the despotic rule of the ham- 


n 


truncated and made impotent 


I 


Was 
From 
man 
rising 


British 


Hitler in his maniacal war 
Russia 


fo an immense power 


brought from a_ backward 


and sickle Austria was already 
Germany 
partitioned into East and West 


the soul-crushing horror of Ger- 


occupation the French nation was 


slowly to a new discipline and de 


termination 


ar 


The 


iny 


crude carve-up of a defeated Ger 


had produced a showpiece for the 


? 
tr ade? 


2 union of old enemies 
orid » See Th Iro ( t C j 

o Europe th Ea i the W 

Tt British imperialis Leav 
Europe to tselt Our eye should 
turned across the seas to the domimor 
and the colonies That is whe oO 

ength IK But Britain had ne 
the spirit nor the means to lead tl 
tered commonwealth and colonie oO 
a united future 

I do not know when or where the idea 
of a West European customs mion 
born To some extent it had been talked 
ibout if the Strasbourg parliament 
nere periodically foreign statesmen 
rathered tor pleasant companionship 
but no one took it as a practical meast 


As far as Britain is concerned there 


can be no doubt that ¢ hancellor Harold 


Macmillan is the chief protagonist of the 


schem In doing so he undoubtedly 
realized the xtent to which the plan 
would be attacked | the imperialists 


but controversy has surrounded Macmil 
an throughout his political 

He is a man of high intellectual attain 
ment and possesses what is sometim 
called “a sense of the centuries As 
soldier in the first war and a minister in 
the second he saw the rise of Germany 
trom the despa of defeat 

Therefore | imagine that after Hitler 
defeat when the stricken continent began 
to regain something like normal life and 
vibrated with a new vitality, he said to 
himself 
many to the Atlantic powers? Why not 
extend NATO to trade and not keep it 


‘Why not harness Western Ger 


merely for defense?” 


Perhaps he realized the necessity for 
a strong France now removed from the 
threat of a Kaiser or a Hitler Then 
why not make France and Western Ger 
equal partners in a 
customs union? From that to the pro 


many free-trade 
posed inclusion of Great Britain was but 
a logical step. Let the union of West 
Europe and Great Britain be welded in 
peace and not wait for wal 

This summer | motored with my. fam 


ily some fifteen hundred miles, begin 
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Refreshing! 
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What's behind 
this smile? 


IN THE CASE OF this young lady it is 
knowledge . She knows the secret of 


complete mouth hygiene. 


People who suffer from bad breath 
seldom know. They clean their teeth 
regularly, and do not realize that this 
does only half the job of cleaning their 
mouth. 


With Lavoris you remove the most 
common cause of bad breath . . . the 
bacteria-forming, odour-producing im- 
purities that cling to your tongue and 
mouth tissues. 


Make certain that you do not offend. 
Start using Lavoris today. You'll love 
its cinnamon-clove taste and tingling 
refreshment. 


MOUTHWASH and GARBLE 


A ANTISEPTIC 
STRINGENT. DEODORANT 


The p,. No. 22224 ac 

la Prietary e ent Medicir® 0 
YORis pimitlé 
to Wig EMICAL co - 


ve, Weston, Onre’ 





Effective! 
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ning at battered old Boulogne and driv- 
ing through those French towns and by 
those French rivers whose names spelled 
death to a generation. We stayed by the 
lovely Lake Garda in Italy, 
we conquered the Alps in our car and 
we slept in Switzerland because there is 
not much else to do there except count 


waters of 


the mountains 

Again and again in our travels I had 
the feeling that we ourselves are Euro- 
Canadians yes—but far back we 
Normans. I was 


peans 
were Saxons, Celts or 
conscious of the unity of West Europe 
on this visit as if it were a country in 
stead of a continent 
Yet three times in 
Europe has fought a war 


living memory 
which by its 
very essence was a civil war. When Ger- 
mans, Frenchmen and Britons kill each 
other it is not war so much as fratricide 
And now comes a move that the nations 
of Western Europe, including the United 
Kingdom, should enter upon an econom- 
ic alliance that bring about the 
free exchange of goods and commodities 
The origin is European, but can Britain 


would 


in her island isolation declare that she ts 
not of the continent and can therefore 
only participate in the union of 
English-speaking nations that pay tribute 


those 


to the crown? 

It is not an easy question to answei 
Hitler once said contemptuously that the 
British had an empire held together by 
moonbeams. But now we are considering 
a practical trading partnership with na- 
tions far remote from the moonbeams of 


the British connection 

Giants trading with giants 
Surely the British colonial territories 

would profit by such a service since the 

market for raw materials would not only 

be vast but unhindered by currency diffi- 

there would be a 


culties Presumably 


considerable pooling of technical knowl- 


edge which would also be of mutual 
value 

But above all there would exist a 
political unification of Britain, West Ger 


Benelux 


ts very 


France, Italy and the 
h a unit must by 


i — ote + 


many, 


countries. Suc 
‘ ‘ - i. 1 








Left: #3864. W hisper-weight pull-on in light power 


net and satin elastic. 


White or black. Also in twin styl 


for the short-waisted figure, #86442, in white only. 


Either style, $17.50. 
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Right Merry Widow 


boneless bra, foamlined for pertect fit 


9 
FOI00 


with wonder workin y 


| nique iront 


panel construction of nylon marquisette and lac 
elastic panels White or black, $29.50. 
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WARNER’S new collection—lights 
some vet ¢ ect e as 1 complimer 
from the old days. Pull-ons. st: 
unboned, half-size—versions for e1 
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The finest in the land for more than 80 years 


DELECTO CHOCOLATES 
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rRY AS I MAY, I simply can 
not get over my family’s absolute 
ly phenomenal memory, none of it 
developed by those special mem 
ory courses. What I mean ts: itt 
ymes naturally 

As an example I give you my 
rood wife whose name Is—ts—*t! 

Virginia fhe other evening 
vhen I returned home, she greeted 
me with You know that cheque 
ou told me to be sure and deposit 
t the bank today 

Sure | know it 1 said What 
ibout tt 


Wel 


she said I st remem 


Ss what | mean? I didn’t have 
% her about it when | 


turned home She didn't make 


i note to joe her memory or te 

stris around her finger The 
ninut he saw me walk in that 
door she remembered all of her 
own cccord that she'd forgotten 


to deposit it. (The bank subse 
ntly remembered that my ac 
count was overdrawn, but that 
inother story. | mean, you take it 
or granted that banks have good 
The woman | married so | 
, imazing memory in. relaying 
vessaves. Only vesterday, for in 
nee, she performed another in 
pressive feat. remembering that 
three weeks ago I was supposed to 


I! Ed Johnson in reference to an 


tt prize-fh "ht ticket h wanted 
to give me gratis. She even remem 
ered his phone number It’s 
$832 sh told me adding 


Wasnt that the fight you read 
ibout in the paper next day? The 
one that had six knockdowns? And 
you said, “Boy, I'd have given any 
thing to see that scrap! Am | 
ight? 


To which | replied, admiringly 


Your memory ts absolutely fan 


tastic! Those were my exact 


words 


Some folks 


BY PARKE CUMMINGS 


DRAWING BY MANFRED GOTTHANS 


I was sure they were.” she saic 

| seldom forget 

It runs in the family. Take o 
on, John. Last summer we went 
away on a two-week vacation and 
1 had entrusted him with closin 
all the windows before we left. Or 
arriving at our destination I asked 
him if he'd closed them. (I should 
probably have asked this just be 
fore we took off from home but 
unfortunately, my memory is 
paltry thing compared to that of 
my wife and offspring.) 

A lot of boys at his age he wa 
then seventeen would probably 
have been nonplussed at this ques 
tion They would have scratched 
their heads and pondered and pon 
dered—tortured by uncertainty 
before replying. Not our trigger 
minded lad. Instantly—not a se 
ond’s hesitation he replied 
Nope, | didn't 


Nobody in the back seat 
You're sure?” T asked 


I'm absolutely positive h 
id confidently I left ev y on 
of them open 
And he was as right as ral 


t we confirmed when we ot 





home and found that there'd be 


quite a lot of it coupled wit! 
Strong easterly winds That wa 
the occasion when he arrived hom 
ninus his toothbrush, pyjamas. 1 
or and a pair of slacks 

Where'd yo leav them? I 
ished 

Back in the inn where w 
stayed he remembered, correct 


iS usual 


Our Patsy is only eleven. but 


if you think she takes a back seat 


to her brother and mother w 


it comes to memory you ve 





other guess coming. Sharp as 


tack, that litthe moppet. Later in 
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forget 


the summer [| happened to miss 
my tennis racket and commented 
on the fact when we were assem 
bled at dinner 
Instantly she piped up, “It’s in 
the Millers’ driveway—about twen 
ty feet from the main road 

How do you happen to know 
that?” | asked, intrigued 

Because I remember I! bor 


rowed it yesterday. I went over to 


the Millers’ place and played on 
cir court with Sally—and I beat 
her six-one—and after we finished 
I was just going to go home wher 
Mrs. Miller asked us if we'd like 
something to eat. So | put the rack 
et down in the drivewa ind 
went in and ate 

As a test question I enquired 


What did you have? 


Iwo glasses of ginger ale. for 
cook te and two slices of wate 
melon was her lightning-quich 
INSWe Then, instead of goin 


ome by the main road, I took the 


cut through Bryson’s meadow 


That's where | picked the daisies 


that | put in the purple vase aft 


I got home 
What time was that 1 asked 
further to test her memory 


It must have been quarter o 
ix.” she said. “because I tuned in 
Giants of Space on the televisior 
set and they were doing the middk 
commercial 

I'm sure that, with her retentiv 
mind, Patsy could have recited that 
commercial by heart if I'd asked 
her to, but. awed by these ama 
in sequences of total recall. | 
merely gulped and then trudged 
over to the Millers’. Probably vo 
wont believe this, but there was 
my racket, exactly where she said it 
would be, exactly where the oil 
truck had run over and crushed it 

As | said. my own memory is 
a poor pitiful thing, but that's 


something | won't forget in a 
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* HI-FlL PHONOGRAPHS 
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The fact is everybody has a hopeful eye on a General Electric Phonograph. It has all the features they want, and lots more! 
Gift for Christmas! One look at the magnificent line-up of G-I G-E prices? They’re low—never before have you 


seen suc h 
Ultra Vision TV, with its galaxy of better-viewing features, and 


value. Enjoy many a merry Christmas to come with a 


wonderful 
G-E gift this year! 


you've lost your heart to this new kind of television. 


And if you’ve a sleek new G-E radio in your sights you can 


~ 


| | perdeen GENERAL ELECTRIC 
choose from the wonderful convertible portable radio .. . 


handsome clock radios or rich-toned table models. RADI & TEL Vi | 
Hi-Fi enthusiasts are cheering about the great new G-E Hi-Fi 
CANADIAN GENERAL 


£6 F 8 3'¢ COMPANY IMITED 
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“That was lovely sherry,” 


said the housewife 


"As lovely as a Lily Dache Hat,” 
said her hostess. “It’s Paar! South 
African Sherry, you know.” 
“But my dear, isn’t that imported 
Sherry expensive ?” 
“Don't be silly! It costs no more than 
the Sherry you've been buying.” 
“Really? I must tell my husband about 
it! What was that name again?” 


“Paarl! Paarl South African Sherry.” 
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WINES AND BRANDIES 


BLENDED AND FULLY MATURED IN THE CELLARS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WINE GROWERS OF 








Bringing in the crop — on water 


du Bois in Manitoba. Indians in canoes also hand pick part of the crop 


This strange-looking contraption is actually a threshing machine used to harvest wild 


The weed that gourmets go for continued from page 34 





really isn't fair to compare wi 


anyone with a smattering of ad 


some who just 


Cant 


surprisingly, John Newis 


of Winnipeg’s Red River Grain 


} 


vholesalés around ten tons of 


eal lo me ne says it 
musty There a chef in a 
hotel who declares bluntly 
vild ce for the same rea 
ncy anything that’s hard to 
costs a kk because its hard to 
COSIS i iol 
wild rice both scarce and 
Wholesale charge $1.25 


ind in twelve-ounce pach 


for $1.65 at Hardy and 


Winnipeg's oldest specialt 


$1.69 at Eaton’s in Toronto 


at the Cheese SI Ooppe in Mont 
mparison, ordinary rice sells 


than twenty cents a pound. How 


the more familiar whit 


the world knows 


anced botany knows, wild rice is Z , 


North American per 


With American menus glamorizing our small crop 


of wild rice Canadian housewives seldom see it 


Oryza sativa, which is an Oriental 


tropical annual grass. But undoubtedly 


the most striking difference between 


two rices is that the white variety 1s 


most heavily produced grain on earth 
even more ts grown than wheat and the 


330 billion pounds harvested annually 


the staple food of more than half 


mankind. The average annual wild-ricc¢ 


crop, on the other hand. is a mere 
million pounds, and it is eaten collect 
ly only on extremely rare occasions 


as the dinner Chasen’s Restaurant in 


Angeles served to Jack Benny, Dinal 


Shore, Eve Arden, Jimmy Durante 
a few hundred other vuests al 
Emmy [VY Awards last Marct 
Although Canada produces a third 
North America’s million pounds of 
rice the Canadian housewife seldom 
counters it in her shopping tours 
reason ts simple: in the United States 
mand is always far ahead of supply 


gourmets willingly pay top prices 


’ 


as three dollars a pound and up in Cali 


I 
fornia and New York for raw rice 


seventy-five cents for a side dish in 





SOUTH AFRICA. 
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ton’s old Locke-Ober restaurant One 
New York businessman values wild rice 
so highly that he has been known to send 


out twelve-ounce packages as Christmas 


gifts to people he most wants to please 
All of which explains the buying - 


sure that takes most of the Canadian rice 


across the border Moreover Canada’s w 
more northerly weed beds are considered 

to produce the best quality rice, which e ¢ P ric 
is In special demand not only as a pre 


mium product but for use in blending 


with relatively inferior United States rice e 

‘The farther north it grows the bette aco ine OW 
it tastes.” savs Peter M. Lazarenko, pres 
ident of Northland Wild Rice Ltd. o 
Winnipeg, which buys end processes 
hundred thousand pounds or more 
year 

Rice matures more slowly in our cool- 
er climate explains Howard (Billy) . . 
Williams, of Pointe du Bois, Man., a Why have wholesale gasoline prices 
pioneer harvester whose rice was served > . 
to Princess Elizabeth. “That makes it increased only one-third as much as 
plumper and firmer than most American 


rice.” wholesale prices in general 


Williams and other growers have re 


ceived orders for wild-rice seed from ex since 1935-19397 


perimental growers in the Nile floodlands 





of Egypt, in Holland where a few agri 
cultural scientists hope wild rice might 
thrive in their marshy lowlands, from 
famous Kew Gardens in London, from 
Austria and India and even from a man 


in Lincolnshire, England, who wanted to g 
raise wild rice for his ducks. But the x 
Canadian growers have never heard if Pugs ; 
’ \ 
Raw material and other costs ti . 
. , 
have gone ‘way up. ea 


wild rice ever took root in any of these 


plac es 


The crop depends on pests 


Why not gasoline? 


In North America it grows in scattered 
areas from the midwest to the Atlantic 
But the only important commercial fields 
are in Minnesota, the fringe of Wiscon 
sin and a wedge of central Canada 
bounded approximately by Fort Frances 
Fort William and Kenora, Ont., and 
southeastern Manitoba to the shores of : . 
Lake Winnipeg F Gasoline prices have stayed down 

Even in this region any of half a dozen 


weather conditions or pests can wipe , ; because 4 lot of companies are 


out a crop. The Whiteshell forest reserve 


of Manitoba produced about two hun- if in the oil business —producing, 


dred thousand pounds of rice in 1952 but 
only 1,659 pounds in 1955. The Minne ev refining and selling 
sota conservation department estimates , 
that in any four-year period a wild-rice d ff} t | 
field will produce two fair crops. a good more and more @ iclent y. 
one and a failure 

Wild rice grows only in shallow lakes 
calm river mouths or borders of sluggish 
streams. It can't stand stagnant or alka 
line water. It needs five or six inches of 
oozy bottom mud where seeds will bury 
themselves until spring germination, after 
dropping from the ripe plants each fall The consumer can shop 

In May the plant sends up one or two 


limp delicate leaves that float on the around— looking for the best 


It doesn’t cost you an extra water surface. For about three weeks the 


, 
cent to give a drink the positive plant is in mortal danger: wind or high products at the best price. 


} " . waves will damage it; high water will 
distinction of Gilbey’s. So 

drown its leaves and kill it. Fortunately 
: > nt staying with 
make a point of staying wit nature provides for such catastrophes by 
the full strength gin—the kind leaving some seeds dormant in the lake 
in the square frosted bortle. bed until the second year 


If the rice survives long enough to 


' raise a Slender stem above water, and iat — 
avoids several varieties of fungus disease Competition for the motorist's dollar 
it grows six to ten feet tall and ripens a 


dark pointed seed an inch or more long keeps the price of gasoline low. 
and about as thick as a pencil refill. Even 
at this stage the crop can be wiped out 


overnight. Rain. wind or hail will crush 
it down. The army worm, a type of 


caterpillar, sometimes ruins Manitoba =sso i D 
rice fields by boring into the kernels. And 
in addition to man, ducks, blackbirds 


bobolinks MOOSE deer muskrats and 


even cows suddenly become gourmets 








when faced with a wild-rice crop 
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innually from the pro 
t. He believ his is the 
th America that col 
operation in one po 
im 1 big white-hau 
o, has devoted thirty 
rice. H ould have 
eral occupations. He 
in make Violins OF 
paints creditable oil 





vincial gov- most of the machinery used pla 
only camp But in 1915, while surveyin fore 
nplete the reserve, he saw Manitoba Indians ! 

t vesting rice by hand 

ed man of They glided through the fields, two 
nine years a canoe. While one paddled ie other 
chosen any bent plants over the boat and tapped 
been a ul kernel into the canoe botfom. Squaws 

canoes from parched the rice over a slow fire. CI 
and invents dren or braves poured it in shallow fj 


ripe 
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the bravet filled canoes with rice the squaws parched it and children danced off the husks 


d “danced” off the husks 
There must be a better 

that,” Williams thought 

He took a job at Pointe du Bois. 


in 


way to 


night and week end he trudged 
miles to “Rice Lake” to study the 
In 1917 he began buying rice from 
Indians. Then he invented a harve 


similar to the old-time prairie whe 


binder. He’s now using his fifth modific 
tion: a motor-driven paddle-wheel sco 
with three revolving reels in front. | 


chugs ponderously through the rice lak 


tapping off kernels and bringing to sho 

four thousand pounds or more a day 
But mechanical 

wholly replaced the hand pickers 


have nev 
Wild 
rice heads ripen from top to bottom ov 
but as 
must be 


harvesters 


about three weeks, soon as ker 


nels are ripe they harvested o 


theyll drop in the water. Hence, two o 
three forays over the same area a! 
necessary to get it all 

Machines tend to break the stalks s 
Indian pickers generally make the fil 
foray They can also work closer to 
shore. The harvester, on the other hand 
is frequently used for the final quick 
clean-up. It’s also handy in case Indiar 
pickers leave the fields abruptly fo 
spree in town 


In Manitoba’s forest reserves mechan 
forbidden; the Indian 
Indian pich 


cal harvesters are 
traditional job is protected 
machines in 


ers supplement most otl 


fields too 


Some Indians earn $100 a day 


This 


crop of his 


Williams 


close to a 


year harvested the best 


hundre 


career, 
thousand pounds of finished rice (it take 
about two pounds of green to make on 
Many 
flooded this 
Williams manipulated his homemade dan 


pound of finished rice) other ric 


fields were out spring but 


on Lac du Bois to keep the water leve 


within bounds, and saved a bumper crop 
Selling finished rice at $1.25 a pound 
Williams is in for a big year, he admit 


expenses. In th 
first place, lessors of rice lands like W1 


even after substantial 
liams pay the provincial government uf 
to fifteen their 
Payments to Indian pickers 01 
Williams’ small and thickly planted lake 


percent of crops’ cas! 


value 
amount to about thirty cents per pound 
of finished rice, although pickers wher 
the crop is thin and inaccessible earn as 
much as cents per 
rice harvested. On Williams’ 
fall couples brought in 
loads a day at fifty dollars a load. A few 
families had hun 
dred dollars by their second week, includ 
ing days on which they took things eas) 
and nights on which the poker game 
didn't go well for the head of the family 

There other to Wil 
liams’ little hideaway camp in the bush 
rent-free cabins, 
had none and, best of all, 
mosphere that the Indians look forward 
to all softball and 
poker around the smoky campfires afte! 


forty-five pound ol 


lake 


two 


green 


this some 


industrious saved SIX 


were advantages 


canoes for those who 


a carnival at 
games, 


year gossip 


work. Entire families follow the harvest 
A hundred Cree were at Williams’ last 
September, from Andrew Thickfoot’s 
seven children to Mary Jane Dore. who 
is Over seventy but still a harvester 

It was fun and the money was good 
but it wasn’t much like harvests Mary 


Jane knew fifty and sixty years ago. Thet 
the old chiefs 
ceremony of blessing the crop on the firs! 
day; and as the green rice came ashore 
in damp whole families 
would join in a dance atop the wild-rice 


would stage an elaborate 


canoe loads 
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aps a dance that was not only 
hanksgiving but served the useful pur 


pose of removing the husks from the 





for winter use. Nowadays what 
the Indians eat is the screenings they 
from the mills—broken grains useless fo 
le 
SAI’ 
The canoes still 


damp green loads but there Mary Jane 


glided ashore wit 


link with the past ended. Crews hustled 


the rice into a long low drving shed for 
lays of airing and turning. At the crucial 
moment experienced hands forked the 
rice into parching drums over a wood 
fire. While Williams, convalescing from 
illness, fretted on the sidelines his men 
checked the parching drums continuously 
This stage of the process can make or 
ruin the wild-rice flavor. Overheating wil 
also “pop” the kernels and lower the 

value After parching the rice was 
mechanically husked and cleaned, then 
the dark, shiny grains went into hundred 
pound bags, later to be subdivided into 


th 
trie 


portions computed in ounces for 
Waiting gourmets 

Nobody knows how long ago Indians 
discovered that wild rice was edible. But 
when the first explorers arrived in the 
wild-rice area they had to force their way 
through lakes and streams choked with 
mano’min” (good berry) as the Algon 
quins called it. The Indians often fought 
among themselves for the choicest rice 
areas. The warlike Algonquins usually 
von, but the neighboring Sioux so covet 
ed the food that they'd risk their scalps 
to slip back at night and steal canoe 
loads of wild rice 

The Indians introduced wild rice to the 
first explorers and missionaries in a 
variety of imaginative concoctions. They 
added it to soups and stews, and a favor- 
ed dish was “tassimanonny consisting 
of rice, corn and fish. The Indians were 


also aware of wild rice’s contribution to 


wildfowl cuisine—to this day the white 
man’s favorite use for it. It was, alas 
also whispered that wild rice was part of 
the recipe for an occasional victory ban 
quet in which enemy warriors formed the 
main course 

Later wild rice helped discover the 
west. It was ideal food for missionaries 
explorers and fur traders: nourishing yet 
easy to carry. The English called it wild 
rice, the French named it “folle avoine 
(mad oat), but nobody argued about the 
taste. It was delicious with maple sugar 
or berries. And with bear grease or 
buffalo fat? Ma foi, what a dish! 

The Red River settlers developed more 
rice recipes. So, later, did duck hunters 
Today there are fifty or more ways of 
serving it, including jambalaya—a dish 
featuring rice with ham or seafood and 
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the chap in the red cap is hot on cooling 


Cooling and aging, to be specific. To produce Red Cap’ iperb | | 


taste and flavour, the brew goes through two long periods of 
aging. After the first, Red Cap is rapidly cooled and filtered. 

Then it is chill-proofed—to prevent cloudiness. Finally, the D 
brew is allowed to age a further period, and double-filtered, RED CAP 


bringing it to the peak of perfection . . . for bottling and shipping. r Ul 
Each of these steps is meticulously checked, double-checked and ‘ 





supervised by experts, like the chap in the red cap. He will tell : 


; 


you that careful cooling and aging he ip account for the fact that 


the best brews in the world come from CARLING'S 


[ ( aspoon t ni eldow sample s it con 
tantly and critically. At the crucial mo- 
volvin i ment they pop th luck into the sauce 
Mart Restaurant for mor cooking. Then a waiter nestles 
oO i m 1 w . ilso ithed in 
k eT t k ind w € h 
) lo tome oO 
» plece Elaborate gastronomic reations like 
\ \ m whet the ippetite but they pro 
f ! lon't encourage the average house 
f t | i o try wild rice at home, even if she 
ilt, pep yuld find it and afford it. But the wild- - 
lark nd ri rower ire interested in expanding 
h half lozen their market and bringing the price down 


First, they realiz 


crease production considera O 
method they are trying ts better contro 
of water levels in the wild e lak 
Williams ts doing inotner i levelof 
hardier ind more idapt train ol 
rice 

If and when those thir ppe d 
rice might become f I n of 
supermarket shelves. There will, of co 
ilwavs be a few die-ha vo ne ho 
will regret an abundan f wild ri 
as one more loss to the era of le! el 
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All you do is drop in the bread— 


Bread lowers itself automatically, no levers to push 


Toast raises itself silently, without popping or banging 





No Levers to Push 


ONLY the Sunbeam gives you RADIANT CONTROL that 
“adjusts itself” automatically to every kind of bread, rye or 
white, moist or dry. You can take slices directly from the home- 
freezer and Supbeam RADIANT CONTROL will toast them 
a little longer than if they are from the breadbox. You can 
even reheat a piece of toast without burning. If the slices are 
thin it toasts them quicker than thicker slices. Get the toaster 
that gives you COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC operation and 
in addition RADIANT CONTROL that regulates the soasting 
automatically, depending on the bread. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate the new Sunbeam Toaster. 






RADIANT 
CONTROL 


that gives you the same 
UNIFORM TOAST 
whether bread is frozen 
or fresh, rye or white, 
thick or thin 


Sunbeam RADIANT CONTROL 
makes it possible to take frozen 
bread directly from the home 
freezer, or at room tempera- 
ture directiy from the bread- 
box, and get the same uniform 
results every time. \f the bread 
is frozen it stays down until it is 
thawed out and toasted to per- 
fection, and only then silently 
comes up automatically. If the 
bread is from the breadbox 
Sunbeam RADIANT CONTROL 
knows it, and toasts it a shorter 
time automatically 





fh wonet gacete*) 


Priced at only 36.95 
(suggested retail price) 


Only Sunbeam has patented 
RADIANT CONTROL 


The heat radiated from the surface 
of the bread actuates the exclusive 
Sunbeom Radiant Control thermostat. 





Look for the mark of quality—SUNBEAM—the best electric appliances made 
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Why the Conservatives are 
swinging to Diefenbaker 


Continued from page 30 


if not Diefenbaker 


who’s the best bet? 


opposition in silent confusion 

The reason for the silence was plair 
enough. Opponents were agreed that the 
didn’t want Diefenbaker, but they weren’ 
agreed on whom they did want 

They talked of Hon. Leslie Frost pre 
mier of Ontario, a spectacular winner of 
provinck 
from habitual Liberals as well as lifelon 
Conservatives. Within a few days « 
George Drew's resignation, though, Fre 


| elections who gets support 


announced he had no intention of ent 
ing the federal field 

They talked of Sidney Smith, president 
of the University of Toronto, who would 
have run at the 1942 Conservative con 
vention if Premier John Bracken of 
Manitoba hadn't run instead. Smith may 
have been tempted this time, but if so he 
didn't show it. He turned the invitatio 
down 

They talked of young Dufferin Roblin 
who just might become premier of Mani 
toba before his fortieth birthday next 
June. But Roblin is a Diefenbaker man 
himself, and said so. He has no present 
intention of leaving the provincial field 
but if he did it would not be to opposs 
John Diefenbaker. 


An MP with a sense of humor 


They talked, and are still talking, of 
several others including some Conserv: 
tive members of parliament 

Edmund Davie Fulton, MP for Kam 
loops. is a Rhodes Scholar who has ju 
turned forty, but who has already bee 
in parliament more than eleven years. He 
has the rather unusual distinction, for a 
opposition member, of having introduce; 
a bill that was adopted and became law 

the amendment to the Criminal Cod 
that bans crime comics. 

Donald M. Fleming, MP for Toronto 
Eglinton, ran third at the convention of 
1948. He has been a leading figure in the 
parliamentary opposition, a tireless work 
er, a voluble debater, a faithful student 
of French who can now make a speec! 
without notes in that language 

George Nowlan, of Wolfville, N.S 
MP for Digby-Annapolis-Kings, won his 
spurs in federal politics by capturing the 
seat once held by Right Hon. J. L. [Isley 
A lanky, genial, droll fellow, he is the 
only Conservative MP noted for hi 
sense of humor 

Others have been mentioned as pos 
John B. Hamilton, fo 
instance, the young Toronto lawyer who 
took over the jate Rodney Adamson’s 
seat in York West. Hamilton is a good 
speaker and a hard worker, but the fact 
that he’s mentioned at all after only two 
years in parliament 
Conservative confusion 


sible dark horses 


S a measure of the 


One reason for it, probably the mait 
reason, is that different people opposc 
John Diefenbaker on very different 
grounds. What appear as damning faults 
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o some are redeeming features to others 
Of all the opposition to Diefenbaker 








Conservative leader, the | dest core 
s Quebec. In the peer group 
(Quebec means only eon Balcer of Trois 
Rivieres and young Robert Perron of 
Dorchester. (Wilfrid Dufresne of Quebec 


West, the third French-speaking MP in 


Conservative party s Said to b 
dged to Diefenbaker t ot infl 
tial.) But in the convention that will 


hoose a new Conservative leader in Ot 
iwa next month, Quebec will have about 
three hundred votes out of approximate 


rteen hundred. All of then barring 


or two mavericks, Will De cast a inst 
John Diefenbaker 

Quebec Conservatives c produce all 

orts of reasons for their hostility. They 


tte that Diefenbaker speaks no French 
yut neither did Mackenzie King and 
ither does Walter Harris, whom many 


Quebec MPs back for the succession to 


he Liberal leadership. They recall that 
was for conscription during the war 
id critical of Quebec’s opposition—but 


o was George Drew, who got most of 
Quebec’s support at the 1948 convention 

At least one of the reasons cited agains 
Diefenbaker in Quebec is actually false 
He is accused of having fought against 


to a French 





the issuance Of a 
inguage radio station on the prairies a 
few years ago. Men who led the fight for 
hat CBC license issure me that this 
large IS not true at all—Diefenbaker 
lever Opposed them, they say 

Quebec’s real case against him is not 
brought out, because it is really the 
strongest case for him in the rest of 
Canada. Quebec Conservatives are against 
him because he has campaigned for years 
in the cause of civil libertie 

Diefenbaker seldom lets a chance go 
by to denounce Premier Maurice Duples 
lich 





sis’ infamous Padlock Law, by » 
inyone Duplessis or his police care to 
call a Communist can be deprived of the 
ise of his property. Quebec Liberals have 
ot dared oppose this law, much less 
peal it (as they could have done 
1939 and 1944) 

Diefenbaker often speaks out for reli 
ious freedom, which Quebec denies 
such militant sects as the Witnesses of 
Jehovah Again this is something on 
which Quebec Liberals have not dared 
Oppose Duplessis if indeed they disagree 
with him 

Diefenbaker has been trying for ten 
years to get parliament to pass a Can 
adian bill of rights which would guaran 
tee, or at least proclaim, certain basic 
freedoms for all Canadians. He himself 
has not gone so far as to urge amend 
ment of the British North America Act 
to put these rights out of reach of pro- 
vincial authorities, but Quebec apparent- 
ly suspects him of this intention 

In any event, Premier Duplessis of 
Quebec turns thumbs down on Doiefen 
baker. Quebec Conservatives are not 
necessarily disciples of Duplessis, but they 
do count heavily on his organization for 
iny headway they may make in the prov 
ince Therefore they heed his veto on 
candidates for the leadership 

Naturally, this is not the reason they 
stress in public for opposing Diefenbaker 
They know that the things for which Du 
plessis dislikes him are the very things 
English Canadians admire in him. They 
know that nothing would so endear him 
to the voters in other provinces as the 
hostility of Maurice Dup!l essis. However 
it's the hostility of Maurice Duplessis 
that makes their own so implacable 

Outside Quebec. the opposition to Die- 
fenbaker as leader rests on two grounds 

One is simply that he ts too old and 
hot strong enough. Diefenbaker was 
sixty-one in September. Even in youth he 
was not particularly robust, and he is less 
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“‘Powerful elements ... won’t have Diefenbaker. 
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A mirror that’s copper-backed by Pilkington’s 
process has lifetime protection against flaking and 
peeling due to moisture in the atmosphere. For 
this is no ordinary copper backing. It’s an electro- 
plated \ayer of pure copper sealed tightly to the 
special silvering and doubly protected by a coat of 
copper paint. Silver, copper and copper paint are 
permanently bonded into a triple layer of enduring 
metal protection. It's your guarantee of lasting 
perfection in reflection. 

See the new styles and desig is of Pilkington copper- 


back mirrors at any good mirror shop. 
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He was British Columb Rhode 
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ford just in tin to n up as l C 
student and gain admission to the x 


months later. Then he joined the Seafort 
Highlanders. went overs¢ as a ile 
ant and came back a major. He 
nominated by the Conservatives of Kan 
loops without his own knowledge, whil 


he was in Holland; he left Europe a fev 


lays before VE Day with a planeload i 
other soldier candidates and won his 
election after a campaign of less 
mont 

Incidenta was Fi on ( Fle 


ing, who was first among English-speak 
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Quebec, the one place where his religion 
would not be against him. Quebec is 
ilarmed by his views on conscription for 
military service. In 1950, when the Ko 
rean War broke out, Conservatives had a 
protracted and heated argument whether 
or not to raise the conscription issue 
British Columbia members fought hard 
n favor of a call for conscription, but the 
party as a whole turned it down. Only 
one MP made a public statement about 





t, and that one was Davie Fulton. Que 


ec has not ftorgotten 

These obstacles may have been sur 

mounted before the Conservative con 
ntion opens next month. At the mo- 

ment, though, they still look serious 

Another aspirant whose friends were 
depressed by the apathy at the outset 
vas Donald Fleming, of Toronto 

Quebec, where Fleming was expected 
to get powerful support, seemed no more 
han lukewarm. When Duplessis first im- 
posed his provincial income tax, Conser- 
vatives debated whether or not to de- 
mand that the Quebec tax be made fully 
deductible from the federal. Fleming led 
the fight against this demand, and Que- 
bec has not forgotten it. Also, Fleming’s 
prominent role in the Conservative attack 
on Speaker René Beaudoin during the 
pipeline debate did him no good among 
French Canadians, who regard Beaudoin 
is “one of our own.” 

English-speaking colleagues had no 
particular differences with Fleming, but 
they did have doubts that he could beat 
Diefenbaker at a party convention. There- 
fore when J. M. Macdonnell canvassed 
the parliamentary caucus and the nation- 
al executive on Fleming’s behalf in Octo- 
ber, he was dismayed to find little sup- 
port. However, this situation may have 
changed radically by Dec. 10 

As for George Nowlan, he would prob- 
ably get unanimous support from. the 
Atlantic provinces and he is not unac- 
ceptable to Quebec. In the rest of Can- 
ada he is liked insofar as he is known 
But in spite of a two-year hitch as presi- 
lent of the National Progressive Conser- 
vative Association, Nowlan is not well 
known across Canada except to the inner 
circle of the Conservative party. His rec 
ord in parliament has been sound but 
inspectacular—a good speaker but no 
orator, a hard worker but no grind, a 


hrewd counselor but no oracle 
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Silly Saws 


Can you guess the famous say- 
ing that is concealed in these 
irawings? It’s as familiar as “A 


rolling stone gathers no moss.” 


Check your answer below 
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Thanks to new Vicks 
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New Medicated Fermulation 


CLEARS 
PIMPLES 


SKIN-COLORED hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL WORKS FAST 
TO MAKE PIMPLES DISAPPEAR 
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ENDS EMBARRASSMENT 


‘FLOATS OUT’ BLACKHEADS 
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Canada's Largest-Selling 
Pimple Medication 





SPECIAL OFFER: Send 

stamps for genero ame 
M rarasiL, Dept. PP St. Jean Bay 
St.. M al. Offer expires J y 15, 1957 
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His empty hours paid oft 


The three Notman 
girls were the 
most photographed 
young ladies 


in Montreal 
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there’s an €@ ER 
about Airfoam 





that says: lasting style and less housework 


IRFOAM adds a definite note of distinction—an air 
of rightness—to upholstered furniture. Even a 


casual glance seems to tell you those eye-pleasing 
modern lines will retain their grace and beauty 
through the years ahead. 

Airfoam—made only by Goodyear—always has that 
showroom shape—eliminates the need of constant 


AIRFOAM fills body-hollows—gives ai// 


over support. Over half a million air cells 


turning and “plumping”. 


Be sure to ask for Airfoam Super Cushioning when 
in every cubic inch allow Airfoam to 


you invest in upholstered furniture—enjoy a lifetime 
' : . : “breathe” with every motion, keep it cool, 
of deep, relaxing and soothing comfort. Furniture 
cushioned with Airfoam is available at home furnish- 


ings and department stores from coast-to-coast. 


fresh and resilient 
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LATEX PAINTS 


long on beauty... 
short on work 


' 


Redecor ite the easy way Pause for re- 
without worry 
about lap marks or brush mark They 
don’t show with latex paints. 


lreshment during painting 


[hese care 
free paints dry so fast, you can paint in 
the morning-—live in the room that night 
just wash brush or 
roller in tap water. Master painters find 
too, that for easy application and clean up 
you can’t beat latex paints. Plan a whole 
new bac kground { reyour rooms... and 


Even clean up is easy 


enjoy yourself while you're at it. The re 
freshment? Coca Cola of course. Apron 
and Capri Ensemble from McCall Patterns 
No. 1713 and 3065. Makes up beautifully in 
; lex-made fabric. The 
irom your favorite paint 


Town and Country 
latex paint 
manutlacturer. 
DOW CHEMICAL OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Toronto e Montreal e Winnipeg e Sarnia 
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One of Notman’s early subjects, aged 106, still lives in Montreal 


Mrs. W. W. Ruthven sat for her photo 


by Notman in 1883 when she was 33 


Thi was the heyday of the bustle. 


that he could have his job back if the 
venture failed to earn him a living 

In November 1856 Notman set. up 
shop at 17 Bleury Street. His first photo- 
graphs were daguerreotypes on metalf‘and 
ambrotypes printed directly onto giass 
These portraits required skill and experi- 
ence, for every operation had to be per- 
formed rapidly and with precision. Not- 
man polished and coated the plate in his 
darkroom, placed the dripping result im- 
mediately in the camera, took the picture 
ind rushed back at once to the darkroom 
to process it. There was one advantage 
the customer left the studio picture in 
hand. And if the features were portrayed 
with unflattering accuracy (retouching 
being impossible) the detail was at least 
beautifully and minutely rendered 

These early photographs soon gave way 
to the “wet-plate” system that dominated 
the period between 1860 and 1880. The 
plate was still inserted into the camera 
while wet, but the result was a negative 
that could be used to make as many posi- 
tives as required. Although some of them 
are almost a century old, these early 
plates still print photographs of unex- 
celled quality and the system is retained 
today to make lantern slides 

Notman prospered almost from the 
start. In 1860 he took a portrait of Al- 
bert Edward, Prince of Wales, and the 
future Edward VIl He was named 
photographer to the Queen, and his views 
of Canada, handsomely bound, began to 
sell to visitors at a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a set. He often used make-up on his 
subjects and did a thriving trade painting 
out the black eyes of brawling officers 
and NCOs at five dollars apiece. If he 
was ingenious, he was also forthright. 
One officer paid him twenty dollars for 
a set of portraits and was so upset about 
the result that he tore them up on the 
spot. Notman responded by tearing up 
the twenty-dollar bill. The subject smiled, 
shook hands and apologized 

At the world’s great expositions, which 
were a feature of the age, Notman con- 
sistently won gold medals for excellence, 
and he was soon expanding his business 
by opening studios in Ottawa, Toronto, 
Saint John, Halifax, Boston, Albany, 
New York and Newport. He photograph- 
ed most of the Fathers of Confederation, 
all visiting royalty and many of the great 
and near-great of the era—from P. T. 
Barnum to Charles Kingsley. He became 
a publisher and issued books of his photo- 
graphs, many of them hand-tipped onto 
the pages. His Portraits of British Amer- 


Today, 73 years later, Mrs. Ruthven, 
now one of Canada’s oldest women, 
takes similar pose for Basil Zarov 


icans, with text by Fennings Taylor, 
clerk of the Legislative Council of Can- 
ada, was issued as a monthly periodical 
and later bound in two volumes in the 
days before Confederation 

All these early pictures were made 
under conditions that would drive modern 
photographers to distraction. The wet 
plate and the lack of artificial light pre- 
sented no greater problem than the sitter 
himself. Exposures lasted between fifteen 
and forty seconds and the subject had to 
be rendered immobile by a metal posing 
stand that supported his back, arms and 
head. The resulting picture had to be 
developed within ten minutes. If it didn't 
turn out, Notman had to prepare a sec- 
ond plate on the spot. These conditions, 
no doubt, explain the look of fixed and 
often fierce determination, not to men- 
tion actual distress, that is to be found 
on the faces of some of Notman’s sub- 
jects. 

One photographer of the era suggest- 
ed the following recipe for ameliorating 
these difficulties 

“Have at hand books, fans, flowers, 
ornaments, yellow-tinted letters filled with 
suggestions with which ladies can beguile 
themselves and their hands. Have canes, 
hats, pens and more books to ease off the 
angularity of the miasculines. Provide 
jumping jacks, barking dogs, tin whistles, 
jew’s-harps, and a small organ to bam- 
boozle the babies. Besides, be able vour- 
self to turn into an acrobat, gymnast or 
long-tailed monkey on the shortest no- 





tice.” Wise words, to many an expert 

No photographer took this advice mor 
closely to heart than William Notman 
Mrs. W. W. Ruthven, who was photo 
graphed by, him in 1883 and who, at the 
remarkable age of a hundred and six 
still living in Montreal, recalls one of th 
Notmans capering about with a toy lamt 
atop his head to hold the attention of ar 
infant sitter for the necessary time ex 
posure 

Through an ingenious arrangement of 
props and backgrounds, Notman man 
aged to surmount his difficulties and to 
give many of his pictures the spontaneou 
air of an outdoor snapshot. His technique 
caused the Philadelphia Photographer 
the trade bible of the 1860s, to go into 
raptures 

“Nature has been caught—not napping 
—but alive!” the editor exclaimed in 
1866. A year later he praised Notman 
again, as the photographer “who stands 
foremost in this particular branch 
Here we have snow, ice, winter’, grace 
ease, a likeness and almost motion itself 
yet all taken within the limits of the 
glassroom.” 

Notman, describing his own Holly 
wood-style methods, wrote that the floor 
of his studio was not carpeted, but cov 
ered with a stuff “which looks so brow 
and shabby to begin with that you neve 
fear spoiling it, but, as occasion requires 
with perfect freedom pile cordwood on it 
build cottages, form sandy beaches with 
boats drawn up, erect tents, plant trees 
crowd solid blocks of ice, form snow 
wreathed plains or introduce a frozen 
lake or stream in which a skater ma 
appear to glide. All this, if it does not 
afford a change of air, at least gives a 
change of scenery and by leading you 
out of the everyday rut invigorates and 
refreshes the mind.” 

For light, of course, Notman had only 
the sun that poured in through the three 
enormous skylights set in the wall and 
sloping ceiling on the top floor of his 
studio, each one controlled by an intri 
cate system of blinds. If the sun didn’t 
shine, Notman and his subjects sometimes 
had to wait for days 

In spite of these mechanical embarrass 
ments, Notmian continued to think of 
himself as an artist 

“Study works of art,” he advised would- 
be photographers. “Paintings, engravings 
sculptures, and photography all demand 
careful study If your home is in a 
large city, be grateful for the opportunity 
its galleries and art repositories afford 
you.” 

Indeed, Notman’s studio became an 
academy from which several of the lead- 
ing artists of the day graduated. One of 


them, John Arthur Fraser, under Not- 


f 


man’s tutelage, revolutionized the art of 


Photographer believed in advertising 


Notman’s ads in papers and his boast of 
royal patronage helped boost his trade. Some 


people asked him to photograph their horses 
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This is the story of 





an actual Canadian family insured by The Travelers; to safeguard its privacy different names and pictures have been used 


“Our $110 a week is a fortune” 


in premiums. The total cost of their Canadian 


ORMAN and Helen Brown believe that 
N even happiness has its responsibilities. 
They wouldn’t change their life for any- 
thing, they agree. After all, they keep two 
strapping young Browns well fed and clothed, 
and a brick duplex well cared for. And in 
their off hours, they find a world of things to 
do and learn and share with each other. 

But recently, Norman and Helen began to 
wonder what they could do to keep their life 
that way—on $110 a week. That’s why they 
asked their local Travelers agent in for a talk. 


Canadian Family Security 


The Travelers man suggested a way to make 
their lives even happier by freeing them- 
selves from worries about the future. He 
told them about a balanced insurance 
program called Canadian Family Security. 

When he went over their circumstances 


and made his recommendations, Norman 
and Helen were amazed at how much insur- 
ance protection they could afford—without 
taking anything important away from their 
life today. 

For the Travelers man showed them how 
the Browns’ Canadian Family Security could 
include enough life insurance to keep their 
finances on an even keel, if something should 
happen to Norman. It would safeguard 
values of the family’s health, and such 
treasured possessions as their home, 
furniture, and car. 

And someday soon, they would talk with 
the Travelers agent about preparing for the 
years ahead . . . for the youngsters’ education 
and their own retirement. 


$75.00 a month 


Yet the Browns aren’t laying out a fortune 


YOUR NEARBY TRAVELERS AGENT CAN SHOW YOU THE WAY TO CANADIAN FAMILY SECURITY 


THE TRAVELERS 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES « 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1865 
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All forms of personal and 
business insurance including 
Life + Accident + Group « Fire 
Automobile + Casualty + Bonds 


956 


Family Security: $75.00 a month 
Why not call in your Travelers agent 


the man who can best plan your insurance 


because he represents the company that sells 


What he did for the 


all kinds of insurance 
Browns he can do for you 


o\AN FAMILY o 
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For the Holiday Season, 
Serve ‘White Horse’. . . 
it gives you the special 
flavor and extra smoothness 
of Scotland’s best Whiskies. 
Every drop is distilled, blended 
and bottled in Scotland — for 
your enjoyment. 
cad 
Available in various bottle sizes 
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Sir Charles Tupper was right-hand 
man of Macdonald and helped bring 
Nova Scotia into Confederation 





Sir Leonard Tilley, Tupper’s Maritime 
colleague, was photographed on same 
day in 1879 against same backdrop 


A host of famous men passed through Notman studio 





William Van Horne was 
photographed in 1884 
as CPR‘ was a-building year before 


painting over photographs and the results 
which could not be distinguished from 
original work, became a Notman stock- 
in-trade. Fraser, a charter member of the 
Royal Canadian Academy, helped form 
the Ontario Society of Artists whose first 
exhibition was held in a gallery built by 
Notman on the present site of Toronto’s 
King Edward Hotel 

Equally well known was Henry Sand- 
ham, RCA, whose portrait of Sir John 
A. Macdonald hangs in the Parliament 
Buildings. Sandham executed many of the 
painted backgrounds on which Notman 
superimposed his photographic figures 
and later helped work out the huge “com- 
posites” which became a Notman special- 
ty. Other photographers tried to copy 
these mass portraits in which every figure 
was photographed separately and _ the 
whole put together like a jigsaw puzzle 
But the problems of perspective, lighting 
and arrangement were so complex that 
none were able to equal Notman and his 
stable of artists 

After 1880 the dry plate made outdoor 
group photography more practical, and 
the composite technique faded (though it 
is still used occasionally today). George 
Eastman’s invention of the Kodak in 1888 
put the snapshot within everybody's 


reach, Notman’s sets and backgrounds 


went out of style and the firm slipped in- 
to more conventional portraiture. William 
Notman died in 1891 but his sons carried 
on and the studio continued as the most 
fashionable in Montreal. In 1934 the last 
surviving son, Charles, sold the business 
to Associated Screen News but continued 
to operate the studio. (Charles’ son, Geoff- 
rey Notman, eschewed the photographic 
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Charles Kingsley was 
photographed in 1874 





Duke of Connaught was 
Victoria’s third son 


his death later governor-genera! 


field for the aeronautical and has rise 
to become president of Canadair.) Wher 
Charles died, two years ago, ASN sold 
their interest to an old-time employe« 
Niels Montclair, who continues it today 
under its original name 

But the enormous collection of old 
photographs remained in the film com 
Pany’s possession, housed, and almost 
forgotten, in a labyrinthine underground 
vault 

Here, in the sepia tones of another 
century, were the hundreds of thousand 
of photographs that help add to ou 
understanding of the Canadian past. Now 
at McGill, in the process of being micro 
filmed, they are safe for posterity. * 





This was Notman’s first photograph, 
a Mr. Lindsay, dressed in the style 
of Abe Lincoln exactly 100 years ago 


NOVEMBER 24 1956 
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MOORE PORTABLE 


FOR FAST, SURE RECORD KEEPING... 


MOORE ELECTRIC REGISTER 









Brings maximum efficiency to 
handwritten forms operations 


The advanced, electrically operate d 
machine that puts speed into 

your on-the spot handwritten 
transactions! Just write up the 

data on a Moore multiple part form... 
then press the button. Instantly the 
Register ejects the written set. 
simultaneously filing one or more 
audit copies in a locked compartment 
and bringing the next set into 

writing position. The Moore ELectre 
RECISTER is a precision-engineered, 
trouble-free unit, built for 


lt 


speedier forms handling with 


lifetime operation. vives 


positive results... economically. 
Compact, easy to load, 
substantial forms capacity. 

Ideal for counter-sinking when 
space is at a premium. 

Ask the Moore 
this latest addition to the 


man to demonstrate 


Moore family of Registers. 
Call him today or write the Moore 


othce nearest you. 
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Loyalty Test 


Let weaklings vaca 


tion when temperatures soar. 


Let quitters go sneaking off early 
I st he office and grandly deplore 


The se who flee from 


I've a proud reputation 
I vy stick to m 
O least, I st 


< k ve 
Oo } so Pp 
yk t 2 Oo 
whic co eds ol oO 
) nD ) d 
} 
4 j oO [ k 


C ¢ ep C ) e output 
I de s Wal Oo 
em in som ew 
widened definitio ft obdsce 
| te sure O 
And eems ) ve that the organized 
oycott b pressure group i 
sensible device for iding coun 


What's wrong with a pres e group 
1yway? 
Pressure groups are formed in Can- 
ada to persuade governments to abolish 
pressure groups are formed to 


protect residential areas from commercial 





cnhment; pressure groups are form- 





interference 


the very ones who, 
very often cry out oudest for citizen 
participation in community affairs 

And whats wrong with a boycott? I'm 
| 1 


a writer who is Deing boycotted all the 


The people who boycott me do so 
because they don't like what I write 
hats their business and their demo- 
C ¢ privilege. I have no complaint 
against then I operate on the theory 
th in the long 1, by speaking my 
T d l Q 1 ore readers than Vil 
Ose 








store d 
£ unk oO re pec d 
ao stop pedd oO 
ose e as custome 

Of course. the iti-censorship zealots 

1 swe ) on tox Any 
g to avoid doin i hin s th 

SIO They s t some of he itles 
oO he Sts « nese OUDS 1Ot in th 
east odjsyechionaDd ] C highly 
co nendable oO standpoint 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving netice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly 
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yermiutted 


the hot hurly-burly. 


that no one can beat 





to tarnish 
desk through the heat, 


stick to the varnish 


P. J. BLACKWELL 


But did they offer counsel o tan 

to the groups trying, even I 
o reduce the quantity of the 

that many of the iti-censo if ealot 
hemselves consider deplorable D e 
i Listen, much of the I ) 
opposed to, we're opposed to, too. B 
let's separate the wheat fron he cnaff 
nere We go along witt oO on some 
of these titles and the thing to do ts to 
ilk the whole thing over’? 

Of course, they said nothing of the 
kind. They simply sniffed 1 screamed 
and gathered up their collective skirts 


and went howling down the street, bawl- 
ing that censors were after them again 

And it seems to me that a lot of 
are going to develop permanent cricks in 


their backs from toting around those 





portable ivory towers of theirs 

For there is such a thing as a dirty 
book. And a lot of them are being cir- 
culated in this country * 





IS NIGHT-COUGHING 
A PROBLEM? 
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coughing in your home, tri 





night. 
lerpin loosens phlegm from wit 


ordinary cough syrups. 


WAMPOLE’S 


CREO-TERPI 


4-07. bottle 60¢ 


at your druggists 





HENRY K. WAMPOLE & COMPANY LTD., PERTH 
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If you are troubled with night 


Wampole’s Creo-Terpin. It 
specially formulated for that type 
of cough that keeps you awake at 


Deep-penetrating Creo- 


in. Gets at areas not reached by 

















Backstage at Ottawa continued from page 8 





‘Academic leaders know that to offend Duplessis 


might mean a 


versities, which might some day 
ibjected to federal pressure as a re 
but to the conference of all 


represented by their preside 


Ihese scholars wi then distribute 


ioney among the institutions of which 


hey are the heads 


Premier Duplessis is thus left in a di 
tinctly uncomfortable spot 

At present, Quebec universities get 
much money as others do—a little more 
in Tact because Quebec rants make 
up the two million dollars they wo 
otherwise get from Ottawa 


he Quebec grants are not quite the same 


as the Ottawa grants. They are not sta- 
tutorv, as Ottawa’s are, but are given 
each year at the discretion of the pre 
mier. To sharpen the point that profes 
sors and students had better be polite 
to the Union Nationale, the Duplessis 
grants are given at the end and not at 
the beginning of an academic year. Qt 

bec universities must make up their bud 
gets in the hope, but not the certainty, 
that they'll get the usual amount from 


the provincial treasury. Academic lead 








Does “‘Doing-it-Yourself” give you 


Monday morning 
lameness? 


Here’s relief — fast! 


e@ When a weekend’s cabinet work 
can bring you the agony of stiff, 
aching muscles, get relief in a hurry 
by rubbing on Absorbine Jr. 

So effectively does this famous 
treatment warm and soothe, you'll 
say it’s “like a heat lamp in a 
bottle.” Over 60 years a standby, 
Absorbine Jr. gives safe, long-last- 
ing relief from pain at the point of 
application. Get it — wherever 
drugs are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


two-million-dollar-a-year 
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deficit’’ 


' 1) 
oO on-d 
3) ) Oue 
Duy oO 
i 
oO Otta ( k fo j 
1 io i ' 
r B I i Mo 
\ I otal of twel oO 
do on I Dur SI easu l 
it IO! 4 all projec ind 
we ven to unde ind that these, toc 
would be dropped if they took any of 


Ottawa s tainted money 
More important still w 
uneasiness Over the direct grants. Prim 


Minister St. Laurent is just as sensitiv 


as any other son of Quebec to any threat 
of federal interference in education. Th 
me fact that his offer had been cha 


lenged, had roused doubts and fears in 
his native province, was enough to keep 
him from pressing tt 

Indirect grants are somethin ‘ 
again. Under the new St. Laurent for 


mula the federal government ts able to 
wash its hands completely, and publicly 
of any share in administering educational 
funds. That will be the task of the un 
versity presidents, a oup of which 
Monsignor A. M. Parent, the rector of 
Laval, is the retiring president 


Each year, under the new plan, the 


National Conference of Canadian Uni- 


¢ itl V recely fed | vrant 
otaling one dollar for each n woman 
ind child in the nation ibout x 1 
million dollars. Eact the n will 


be apportioned to the various univers 
ties of Canada, those of Quebec included 
il It 


Each may come and get its 


will then be for the individual univ 


} 


to decide whether or not to accept the 
I 


money. If one or more of the Quebec 


universities should refuse, Ottawa in its 


turn will have to decide what to do with 
the unclaimed shares. One possibility ts 


that they may be allowed to accumulate 


in an interest-bearing fund in the ustody 
of the National Conferenc of Canadian 
Universities, until such time as the in 


tended beneficiaries do feel free to take 


what is their due 


Assurance of an increase in federal 


aid will not, of course Olve all the 


problems of higher education in Can- 


ada 

It won't even solve the problem of 
distribution, which ts a tease! At pres 
nt ich province ts the grant accord 


ing to its population (fifty cents a head 


; 7 ! r r r 
soon to be raised to a dollar) and then 


distributes it to each university at so 
much per registered student 
Newfoundland, which until lately had 
no university and still has only one small 
one, thereby receives about four hun 
dred dollars for each of its five hundred 
ght hundred each in 


nt 


(itll be 


students el C 
future) Actual! most Newfoundland- 
ers go to college in Nova Scotia, which 


therefore has higher registration of 


students per head of population than 
any other province in Canada Nova 


Scotia gets only $85.23 per student, com- 
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Certain countries are the 
homes of certain drinks. 
When connoisseurs think of 
rum they think of Jamaica. 
So “‘do right’ by your guests 
and yourself. Always serve a 
Jamaica Rum. Many brands 

. light, medium or full- 


bodied. Perfect th 


y, 
= 


in cocktails, nogs and as 
cheery hot buttered 
Jamaica Rum is 
BLEND”. 





ITS IMPORTED! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASS'N. (OF JAMAICA 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 
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OTHER CANDIES TOO! 
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Barba Mola iS a Spre ad 
t wi 1 consider that 
| i 1 i c ter than val 
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1icfurn ind 
B 
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M i lipops. Simple 
‘ f | ecipt hen go buy more 
Barba Mola rll certainly need it' 
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} I i Mola € 
butt r margarine 
lt 
ul edient 1 2-quart saucepan. Str 
isd ve ( k she y to hard-crack 
re t yrup, when dropped in cold 
i hard t ball. Drop fro: tables 
I ( to end ofl yooden KOWC! arranged on 
tered par Remove from pan when cold. But 
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Barbados Fancy Molasses Company Ltd. 
Bridge town Barbados, BR W I 
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Imported from France since 1755 


MARIE BRIZARD 


keke nen ta 


The secret of 
cool refreshment 


MARIE. BRIZARD 


ANISETTE 
gqueur superfine 


port scare’ g hay” 


SS 





os 
a l®ordeaus SEM SS" 


For delightful “frappe- retre shment, serve 
a lowball of cracked ice flooded with Menthe 
Brizard or Anisette. Add a short straw. 


Also enjoy Marie Brizard Creme de Cacao, Apry or Blackberry. 


L-PAUL CHARTRAND + OFFICE GENERAL DES GRANDES MARQUES - MONTREAL, QUE. 
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pa i with Newfo { €394 06 | 
P.E.I $214.28 
Nova Scot nota D Alex Kerr 
of Dalhous hav { 1g Io! . 
| i t ) do 
orrec n i i 
One possib1 x d 
) Athan [ t 
iped nto on oO purpo ( | 
l d in I onal 
int { udent ust unde 
$130. J At pro 
vided eq | imon Atlan 
province student the dividend would 
be somewhere around $120, or about tl 


ame is New Brunswick rets anyvwi 
(All these figu 
course, under the terms of the St. I 


rent offer.) 


igures would e doubled, of 


This would wipe out the advantage 
Newfoundland now njoys, which 
be applied to capital development of her 
infant university But capital develop 
nent is another of the great unsolved 
problems of all universities, and will 
have to be approached separately in any 
~Ars 

Colleges that are now Strained to 
capacity, as most Canadian colleges are 
must somehow make room for about 
twice aS many students in the next ten 
years The capital requirements are 
anybody's guess—anywhere from fifty, to 
a hundred and fifty million dollars. Sums 
like these can’t be saved out of current 
revenue 

Actually, most of the promised federal 
increase could be applied to professors’ 
salaries without making them dispropor 
tionately high Ihe average salary of 
professors in Canada (including assist 
ants but not counting instructors and 
other juniors) is five thousand dollars 
year. It should be at least ten thousand 
Otherwise, we shall continue to have the 
kind of anomaly we have now, by which 
youngsters leaving engineering school are 
offered almost as much money as the 
men earn who have taught them what 
little they know 

Moreover, this imbalance can’t be cor- 
rected by itself, without further impair- 
ing the equilibrium of learning Already 
the teaching of techniques and voca- 
tions has a material advantage over the 
teaching of general knowledge, the so- 
called humanities. The prime minister 
in his convocation address mentioned this 
fact as one of the dangers federal policy 
must help to avoid 

Finally there is the problem of select- 


ing students. Who should go to univer- 


sity, in a time when there won't be room 
for all to go? Should the privilege be 
reserved for the brightest, and not merel¥ 
for the richest? And if so, how shal 
we determine who are the brightest? 
By formal, mechanica iiform 

on a provincial scale, or by matriculation 
eXaminations by I un e 1 
selves. or how? 

All these things are slated for discus 
sion at the November meetin None 
will be solved. B all are a lit clos 
o solution no I i I been 
found to | ik th finan 1 flock 
which | existed since 195 <a 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Be sure to notify us at least six 
weeks in advance, otherwise 
you will likely miss copies. Give 
us both old and new addresses 
— attach one of your present 
address labels if convenient. 
Write to: 
Manager, Subscription Department, 
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481 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ontario 
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BOLEX the ultimate in 


MOVIE CAMERAS 


Cost so little to own 


Take glorious 
Autumn and Wir 
ter colour ang 
black and whit 
movies 









16mm H16 


Unmatched quality, dependability, 
and technical scope, yet simple to op- 
erate for Professionals and Amateurs 
alike . . . Swiss-emade BOLEX 16mm 
and 8mm movie cameras are at your 
Dealer’s priced from $98.50 up. 


GARLICK FILMS LTD. Toronto 2 
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The finest in Mobile Homes. Built 
styled and designed with you in 
mind. The only complete line ol 
mobile homes. 
7 models 12 floor plans 
For FREE catalogue and name of 
nearest dealer, 
write today to: 
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NEED 
EXTRA CASH 
for CHRISTMAS? 


We need a representative in youl 
community to sell and service Gift 
Subscription orders for MACLEAN’S 
and other popular magazines 

Our Money Making Plan gives an 
exceptional opportunity to make $50 
$75-$100 or more during the next 
few weeks 

Clip this advertisement and send 
with your name and address for free 


details—-TODAY! 


FIDELITY MONEY MAKERS CLUB 
210 Dundas St. W., Toronto 2 


Mothersill’s 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 

r Adults & Children 
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Bill Zeckendorf and his big plans for Canada 


L] 


continued trom page 














His Vi le “wi - 
s Ville Marie “will make Montreal’s Dorchester Street one of the meeting places of the world 
eel and St. Catherine Streets—Canada’s House be built as the permanent home ouldn't find any downt , 
siest corner—and is now spending half for the many Canadian organizations do ; “Wh " oe le ons cae 8 cro itty 
million dollars for renovations ing Ousiness in the city. Lawson recr locat ve I a em . . , in , 
@ He plgns to revitalize the centres of ed thirty prominent Canadians willing to ; tage n nage ' Mati m3 te ; ? pore . 
ilf a dozen Canadian cities. He is now put up a hundred thousand dollars each Wins pt eisai? . a Senve ho h ( 
yuUSy acquiring downtown land for these for a down payment on the building. but Id 4 a +} “0 : nt . i ‘ #7 . . a 
developments through Canadian real- a — oe eee P © ol ‘ 
state agents. “We are,” he says, “con- 
sidering ventures from coast to coast.” 
@ In midtown Toronto he is buying up 
properties for a large office-building re- 
development scheme. He says he may 


submit plans for a new Toronto city hall 
@ He active London, Ont., and in 
Vancouver, where he may build ¢ 
shopping and _ industrial 


in 


1s 
ana- 
da’s largest 
centre 
@ Hissbiggest impact on Canadian busi- 
ness may not come until after he has 
the large plants he is planning to 
Canadian industry 
Canadian 
/ >ckendorf 
unprecedented 
tational pull on Canadian real-estate 
agents. They have given him a desk 
drawer full of deals they can’t afford to 
themselves. “I am_ particularly 
interested,” he says, “in large develop- 
ments in Canada beyond the scope of the 


built 
lease to 
business visit 
has 


gravi- 


his first 
months 


exerting 


Since 
twenty azo 


been an 


swing 


conventional type of real-estate opera- 
tion.” 

Easily the most flamboyant American 
real-estate man ever to enter the Cana- 


dian market, Zeckendorf is a deceptively 
cherubic-looking heavyweight (six feet 
by 250 pounds) who vaguely 
a shiny-eyed version of the 
actor Broderick Crawford. 


resembles 
Hollywood 


The Champs Elysées of Canada 


his control of Webb and 
Knapp Inc. Zeckendorf daily pulls the 
Strings attached to nearly three hundred 
million dollars worth of real estate, ship- 
oil wells. He owns so much 
in New York City that Webb 
and Knapp ranks the city’s largest 
taxpayer after the railroads and 
A fellow real-estate operator 
once described Zeckendorf “the 
damnedest guy God and 
“He’s got the memory of a bull 
elephant, the heart of baby and the 
guts of a brass monkey.” Zeckendorf’s 
touch is so indispensable that Webb and 
Knapp recently bought a $1,600,000 in- 
surance policy on the boss’ life 
Although Zeckendorf does not excite 


Through 


ping and 
property 
as 
realty 

utilities 
as 
ever made,” 


added 
a 


easily, he is frankly excited about Cana- 
da. “Montreal,” he feels, “has a great 
void where urban reconstruction is long 
past due Montreal planning director 
Charles E. Campeau agrees and predicts 
that development of the CNR-owned site 
will make Dorchester Street one of the 
meeting places of the world, comparable 
to New York’s Park Avenue and tt 

Champs Elysées in Paris.’ 

There isn't a piece of propert a 
here in the western hemisphere where 
ou have a hole in the ground 
for construction on the lip of th 
cial and shopping districts, such ue 
curs in Montreal,” says Vincent de Po 
Zeckendorf’s city planne in cha ol 
lesigning the Montreal scheme 
Zeckendorf’s interest in Montre 

a by-product of his meetings with Ray 
Lawson, a former lieutenant-governor of 
Ontario. In the fall of 1953, when Law- 
son was Canada’s consul-general in New 





Suggested that a Canada 


Y ork, he had 
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There’s 
nothing 
more enjoyable 


Ready fort f lef ft last end tt tot war t [ reof 
t f t to t tors tland if game and 

{ t are ying an ever-increasing popularity in 
( 3; and tod lers, there’s nothing more enjoyable than 
discu gt wi relishing the velvety thness of the other, 


com.  JOHNNIE WALKER 
Jd . 5 Fine Old Scotch Whisky 


Available in various bottle sizes 
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had sin 
post, wa 
(Canada 


ce retired from his diplomatic 


s named one of Webt 


) Limited’s first director 


Ihe Canadian possibilit that nost 
attracted the New York real-e 
Donald Gordo 
rp € of 
in ted t pro ( 
ree ! op 
round CNR M 
I CNR had I Oo 
to p . { 
G ii W ) ( 
oO 
h | B ( 
{ ; 1 ¢h 
na old oO 
) Gordon i or I h 
is lected | changin i 
ion Dorchest Str t h 
| ny irs pl nav iped [rom 
te to mor f lo gu 
Toot 
Zeckendorf realized that completion of 
he CNR’s Queen | ibeth Ho which 
Is ) und onstructio Wi ict 
a na n f¢ he Th 
hotel won De OF th pri ol 
19S8, but conventions are a idy booked 
well into the 1960s.) In Februar 1955 
Zeckendorf flew over Montreal to in- 


spect the site and later met Mayor Jean 


Drapeau 
Donald 


and CNR official 
Gordon and S. W. Fa! 


including 


rweather, 


a vice-president who is in charge of the 


railroad’s 


During 


ground rules for an 


Montreal 
eh the 


downtown property 


the next twenty 


agreement with the 


CNR took shape 


Canadians running the show 


The government-owned 
any of its Montreal land, Zecken- 


not sell 
dort wa 
renewab 


above al 


downtown 


submits 
master ¢ 
twenty-th 


Gordon 


and a half acres to Zeckendorf 


still leav 


to any 


their plans into the 


and Kni 


Zeckenc 
portunity 
rest of t 


Gordo 


railroad would 
s told, but would give him a 
le ninety-nine-year lease to build 
{ 


acres of its 


prov ided he 


yout four and a half 
railroad tracks, 

April, an 
plan for the entire 
Station area 


by next acceptable 
levelopment 
iree-acre Central 
stressed that leasing of the four 
would 
e the balance of the area “open 
parties willing to fit 
character of Webb 
ilthough 


equality of op- 


interested 
ipp’s master plan 
jorf will have 
in submitting proposals for the 
he development.’ 

n bluntly told Zeckendorf there 


would be no deal at all with Webb and 


Knapp unless 


affiliated 
( inadiar 
nancial 

recruited 
nessmen 
I he Y are 
Dominio 
aS 


(Dal) Grauer, pr 


Wa wil | fo torm an 
Canadian company run by 


is with majority ¢ 


backing. Zeckendorf agreed and 
twelve leading Canadian busi 
for hi eighteen-man board 
Lionel Forsyth, president of the 


n Steel and Coal Corporation 


esident of the 


British Columbia Powe Corporation 
Louis Gelinas, president of the Mont 
real investment house of Geoffrion, Rob- 
ert and Gélinas: J. D. Johnson, chairman 
of Canada Cement Ltd. and vice-presi- 


dent of 
liam Ar 
Britain 
the pron 
Webster 
po! Co 


recto 0 


Alphonse 


John Uc 


agement 


of the lez 


field, Vi 


E. Phipps 


ment ho 


x. @. i 


Winnipeg bond dealer f 
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buckle, pr 


ind Canada Investment Corp.; 


sident of the Great 


unent Canadian inves 
president of the Canadian Im- 
Jean Raymond, managing di 
Montreal food 


f the company, 


Raymond, Limitee; hotelman 
id, president of National Man- 
Ltd.; Lazarus Phillips, partner 
iding le Phillips, Bloom- 


neberg and Goodman 


ral firm 


Geoffrey 


president of the large invest- 


use, Dominion Securities Corp.; 
3aker, general manager of the 


n, James Rich- 
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Quick-Acting, Extra Soft, 
Cushioning Foot Plaster 


To speedily relieve painful 
corns, sore toes, callouses, bun- 
ions, tender spots, burning on 
bottom of feet—use Dr. Scholl’s 
Kurotex. You cut 

this soothing, cush- x. 


ioning, flesh color, 
superior moleskin Nea 
to any size or shape tas 


and apply. At Drug, Wainer 
Shoe, Department, Ty ed or, 
5-10¢ stores. 
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ison and Sons; and Ray Lawson, now 
rman of the printing company, Law- 
and Jones Ltd 

Lionel Forsyth, one af the directors of 
new company, recenfly guided a vi 
whoa had asked him about his impres 

ons of Zeckendorf to his office window 


{ pointed at a large church: “Zecken- 


orf is such a good salesman,” he quip- 
i, “that he could sell you that church 


dog kennel by convincing you that 
jogs would grow big enough to fit into 

ome day 

Zeckendorft’s Canadian venture 
oneered a new concept of U.S. inve 

it in Canada. Webb and Knapp (Can- 


t 





la) Ltd. is not a subsidiary of Webb 
id Knapp Inc. It is a sister company 
ith Zeckendorf holding the largest 


e block but not the majority of 


hares. After arranging to float as many 
ecurities in Canada as the Canadian 
varket would take, Zeckendorf made up 

balance of the company’s non-U.S 
capitalization with funds from Scotland 
France and Switzerland {4 Canadian 
taff is now being trained in New York 
One of its members is Fred Flemming 
on of the New Brunswick premier 


Teams of Zeckendorf’s engineers have 


Autumn brings... 


Dead leaves and the hint of snows 


But relief from TV summer shows 


EDWARD J. WOOD 


| 
| 
already surveyed the sixty-three intersec 
tions around the CNR terminal to de- 
j termine the parking plan for the proj- 
i ect’s below-the-ground anatomy 4 nine- 
i man team interviewed 1,165 drivers to 
| plot their departure points, daytime park- 


ng habits and destinations. The findings 
showed that room for at least two thou 
sand cars will have to be provided in 
+ double-decker subterranean parking 
ramp 4 separate truck subway was 
recommended to lead into a deliveries 
loor on the same elevation as the rail- 


way tracks, where CNR trains will move 


inseen and unheard fifty feet below street 
evel Pedestrians will be able to cross 
Ville Marie from just below St. Cather 


ne Street to the station concourse on 
noving sidewalks along an underground 
nopping arcade 

Construction will be an ostentatiou 
payoff for the hopes nur 
920s by Sir Henry Thornton, first presi- 
lent of the CNR. After the 1923 amal- 
imation of the Grand Trunk and Cana- 
lian Northern systems into the CNR, the 
government had voted sixty million dol 
irs for a new Montreal terminal, which 
was to include a grand cluster of high 
off buildings At the Dorchester Street 
portal of the three-mile tunnel! the Cana- 
dian Northern had _ blasted’ through 
Mount Royal in 1912, Thornton bought 


1C¢ 


twenty-three acres for nearly nine mil 
lion dollars Four million cubic feet 
were excavated. But the Depressions 


effects on railway earnings halted the 


Project in 1932 

For the next seven years Montreal 
cartoonists found ample inspiration in 
the world’s most expensive hole.” Con 
struction on the railway-station part of 
the project resumed in 1938. The ter- 
minal was finally opened in 1943. The 
CNR continued its plan in 1946 by build- 
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It’s so-easy to let money slip through your fingers . . . 


fritter it away on nothing. How much better to 


$10,000 in fifteen years. 


the combined earning powers of compound 
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e you letting 710,000 get awar 
This gentleman’s pursuit is as futile as it is interest and wise investment take over, helping you 
He will not re« apture the odd dollar bills that quit kly towards your savings goal Think what a 
fly away in aimless spending! difference an extra $10,000 could make to vour future 
plans! Over 100,000 Canadians are building their 


future financial security with Investors Syndicat 


See your Investors representative soon, 


put aside these small sums and let them grow. For 
example: About $10 a week, in an Investors Syndicate 


plan, will bring you a guaranteed minimum return of 


Investors 
Symdicate or canada, timiteo 


All you have to do is put aside a small sum each week. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG + OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE! 
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a STANLEY 
Christmas 
‘makes happy | 
tool years 


Fine Stanley Tools like these make 
Christmas gifts men love to get their 
hands on men and boys. You give 
the joy of accomplishment... and 
when you give to father and son, 
you give the extra joy of accom- 
plishment together 


No. X51Y% 
16 oz. nail hanimer 





No. X264 


Aluminum pocket level 

















No. SC4 
11-tool chest 


These fine tools and many more in Christmas gift boxes at your favorite store. 


Stanley Tools 


STANLEY 


Made in Canada 





No. XH1251R 
Chisel set in plastic kit 
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Have a 
GOOD RUM 
for your 
money 





DEMERKARA OR JAMAICA 








Will Montreal centre look like this? 


Forty-story skyscraper planned for Montreal by William Zeckendorf may be patterned 
after aluminum-and-steel Zeckendorf building in Denver. Trout swim in ground pools 


interests These buildings will com- 
pletely hide the railroad terminal, justi- 
fying Thornton's purposely plain exterior 
design 

A likely prototype for the face of the 
cross shaped skyscraper Zeckendorf wants 
to see sparkling in Montreal’s skyline is 
his recently completed Mile High Centre 
office building in Denver. Its exterior is 
a ribbing of dark-grey anodized cast alu- 
minum and tan porcelain enameled steel. 
The luxurious eight-million-dollar struc- 
ture, which rests on free-standing columns 
dipping into chilled pools filled with 
trout, 1s actually only one twentieth of 
a mile high, but Zeckendorf isn’t both- 
ered by the slight misnomer The top 
of the twenty-three-story building, he ex 
plains, is exactly a mile above sea level 
A solar thermostat mounted on top of 
the structure anticipates movements of 
the sun, activating the cooling system on 
the appropriate side of the building just 
before the sun hits it 

While digging the Denver excavations 
construction crews hit a small gold vein 
Zeckendorf loves to tell the story, pull 
up his coat sleeves and brandish Z-shaped 
cuff links made from the Denver gold 
strike 

This kind of showmanship, some luck 
and his mexhaustible enterprise have 
earned Zeckendorf a personal fortune, 
estimated at forty million dollars. His 


salary as head of Webb and Knapp Inc 
is $140,000 a year, plus a Zeckendorf 
size expense account. He also shares in 
the company’s profits, which in 1955 
amounted to more than five million 
dollars 

As well as his Webb and Knapp affil 
iations, Zeckendorf is real-estate con- 
sultant to the Israeli government, the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society and the Rockefeller family. He 
backed and owns part of the Broadway 
hit, Gentlemen Prefer Blondes, and in 
1950 bid a million dollars for, but did 
not get, the Brooklyn Dodgers : 

His perpetual rush from one millign- 
dollar deal to the next prompts the ob 
vious speculation that he suffers. from 
ulcers. But Zeckendorf scorns such mor 
tal symptoms. “I am not,” he says, “the 
type that gets ulcers. I’m the type that 
gives ‘em.” 

‘Time,” he says, “is my most valu- 
able asset.” He’ wastes little of it. He 
appraises most properties by checking 
factors like the ratio of real-estate taxes 
to the gross rental potential and usually 
considers a personal inspection of the 
premises unnecessary. “But if I’m feeling 
ultra conservative,” he admits, “I may 
shift down from high gear to second 
when I drive past a building to make 
a comparatively thorough study of it.” 
A few years ago a real-estate dealer, try- 
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to sell him a large New York ware- 
ouse, attempted to substantiate his high 
king price by insisting that Zeckendorf 
the property. He did and learned 
» much about the building that he later 
ynvinced the st ed realtor that it 
s worth even less than he had been 
ing to pay for it 
In spite of his vaulting self-confidence 
ckendorf leans heavily for advice or 
nineteen vice-presidents. “Bill cor 
ts the orchestra.” one of them told 
1 


but he’d have a hell of a time if 


re were no orchestra to conduc 
owman Billy Rose is a Webb and 
Knapp vice-president and former U.S 
Army General James A. Van Fleet is a 


rector 


Zeckendorf runs his fast-moving oper- 


tion with an incongruous touch of 


uperstition. The name of each subsid 
ry—a new one is formed for every 
ijor Webb and Knapp venture em 
odies the number thirteen or one of 
ts multiples Ihe 52026 Corporation 
4002 times thirteen—was one of the 


1O 


st recent incorporations 


He governs his complex affairs from a 


wenty-five-foot windowless  teakwood 
ilo on top of Webb and Knapp’s New 
York Madison Avenue headquarters 
ulding The hat-box-like office is fur 
ished with a curved glass desk and a 


ronze Matisse nude nicknamed “Bessie 


o counteract the cylinder’s natural 
ndency to bounce sound into the centre 


of the office, protruding wall 





ect conversation behind Zeckendorf 
lesk Because of the many deals they 
vave echoed, these coffin-shaped vert 
panels are known as “the standin ives 


of Webb and Knapp’s competito 


He .switches lights to his mood 


Zeckendorf’s office does not hav tne 
same impact on all visitors ho who 
have sold him property claim tt ne 
incholy, dimly lit cavern which so de 

essed them that the dropped 1 
isking price to the level of Zeckendortf 
ofte Others invited n .;wte;:r 

stomers wear tl sn'it ue. 1 
eport the office is happily lighted and 

it its sportive atmosphere prompted 
them to accept Zeckendorf’s asking price 
ven though it was a little mort 


they had intended to pay 


Actually, both are right From desk 
inc that resembles the dashboard of 
sma craft. Zeckendorf car u 

nsit ind color of h office t 
oO encourage the mood |! wishe ) 
duce in hi V1 ors Th \ Oo 

ters an offic iminated prigt 

k. The exut int salesman finds I 
fir lispirit lark-blue | 


k i t : stainles \ ( 
h h il n Rock oO 
yuund cro nes DOV ) oie I 
as pathroom linin oo 1d 
ignificent I ished + 
vith fluffy po yverlook 
ooftop de oO j Kol 
visted fift 1-fo0o Jap pin tre 
An unobstructed circ ot 
illows Zeckendorf a tf panorama ol 
New York's skyline 
Zeckendorf can de if I pt wit! V 
tors when he doesn W to answer tn 
questions and frustrates a ) cal st 
carrying on at least two simultaneou 
conversations, one in the office, the othe 
on one of his three telephone On a 
four-week 1954 holiday in Europe he 
spent $2.700 calling New York His 
air-conditioned 1955 Cadillac (license 
number WZ) has a _ built-in telephone 
so that he can dictate letters on his 
way to work There are three phones 
with filteen-foot extensions at Strateg 
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Ocations in each of his two homes He Kes to take every fi I onth process | cloth 
His, town residence is a five-room off to go deep-sea fishing wit! wife Instead of oh he 
apartment atop a Manhattan skyscraper Marion and a t Doberman | ‘ Sen Sen f ‘ mn ¢ desh 
that he gave his wife as a weddings whict ox oO \ iccompar t Zech lo " 
anniversary present. In his spare time Zeckendorfs to formal functions dressed p h H 
he trims the olive trees of his penthouse in a leather w colla 1 silk bov was bo 0S at P 
rarden, but more often he’s at his forty- Zeckendorf | plaved champ f } ve 
icre waterfront estate near Greenwicn, bridge as Oswald Jacot | 
Connecticut, where he has moved a mil- probably s favorite oO it N vi I zl 
ion cubic yards of earth to build a He’s a crotchety gour t and tw LD ‘ 
private fresh-water lake. This is stocked gets his good ideas fro 
with bass. He recently bought a neigh- Once year he diets to take off tl New York 
boring villa for $27,000 to house his pounds. He ha loze ts f | 38 
servants lean period, but d I c ) \W kK 


This year...Craftsmanship makes the big difference 
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New Broadmoor 4-door Station Wagon. Vost gla row New President Classic. The finest expre nofs ker ¢ 
Stat Waeon in ¢ la. Ride mfortal fon . hip with a flair. 7 Bue cas ‘ 


STUDEBAKER 757 


This vear, Studebaker engineers knew they had to br you a car { A pledge to you from Studebaker 
superior to the compet tion . - a cal ikalple i \ ’ { 
quality And true to the r traditiol tf e crattsmans pm, t 


t thev’ve done it with 


Supercharged Power: new Jet-Stream Supercharge the (, I] 


for blazing power when you want it, econom normal dr CRAFTSMANSHIP 


pin raction: to pull vo through s OW, Ice, Tue y EReTS rae r , 
] Tra pul uth igh s! I PERFORMANCE 


f ham pvon ship Economy lon ra Stuce baker trad tion, and now bi t 


new engineering makes it even better. DEPENDABILITY 


SATISFACTION 


New Supercharged Golden Hawk p.! 7 


nig tie pdietvark 





STUDEBAKER-PACKARD OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON. ONTARIO 


WHERE PRIDE OF WORKMANSHIP ALWAYS MES FIRST 
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“You can enjoy ten unforgettable days 
in Britain for less than $450” 


say these young Canadians from Montreal, pictured here in the 


grounds of the Royal Palace of Holyrood House, Edinburgh 


“Including transportation both ways—and ten unforget- 
table days exploring England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland — our holiday in Britain this year cost 
us less than $450 each! We found prices there agreeably 
low by Canadian standards. A good seat at a London 
theatre cost us $2.00 — and there were nearly fifty shows 
to choose from! Three ample meals a day, including a 
roast beef dinner, cost us $3.00 each. We rented a car 
for only $5.00 a day. There never was a better time for 
making-that trip to Britain.” Why not start things 
moving now. Your Travel Agent has all the details. Call 


in for a chat with him today! 


FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRITAIN AND FOR 
FASCINATING FULL COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO 


PHE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, (DEPT. MIM/22) 
90 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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“Less than three hours car-drive from London—in the quiet 
Cotswold village of Wilmcote—we came upon the centuries-old 


cottage of Mary Arden, the mother of Shakespeare.”’ 
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then a conservative real-estate consultin 
firm. When the wealthy Vincent Asto 
chose the company to manage his fan 
ily’s fifty-million-dollar estate during | 
naval hitch. Zeckendorf’s financial sk 
added assets worth five million dolla 
to the holdings in four years. Comm 
dore Astor rewarded Zeckendorf’s z 
with a $400,000 commission cheg 
tucked into a bouquet of roses 

In 1946 Zeckendorf’s instinct for tl 
redevelopment of substandard properti 
prompted him to buy up seventeen gritt 
acres on New York’s East River, whe 
the stench of slaughterhouses was d 
pressing land values. He _ planned 
$150-million development, including 
floating night club and the world’s lar 
est convention hall. But when he heard 
that the United Nations was being forced 
to settle in Philadelphia because 
couldn't find an appropriate headquarte 
site in New York, he offered to sell tl 
land “at any price the UN is willing to 
pay John D. Rockefeller Jr. bought 
the property for eight and a half millior 
dollars and donated it to the United 
Nations 

[he deal netted Zeckendorf only tw 
million dollars, instead of the thirt 
million he estimates he might eventual 
have realized if he had built up the <¢ 
himself, but it gained him enough pres 
tige to borrow six million dollars with 


he acquired stock control of Webt 


I 
re< 


which 
and Knapp Inc 

When he became executive vice-pres 
dent of Webb and Knapp in June 1942 
the company’s net assets were minu 
$127,000. By the end of 1955 net asset 
totaled approximately $107 million with 
controlling leverage on holdings in the 
U.S., Canada, Mexico, Italy and Cuba 


worth $272 million 


Luminous trains cut crashes 


In and around New York, Webb and 
Knapp owns thirty-four large buildings 
many of them skyscrapers, as well 
eight shopping Zeckendorf 


U.S. real-estate portfolio is spread over 


centres 


fourteen states and includes airports 
golf courses, libraries, jails, office build 
ings, factories and vast holdings of un 
developed land, including until recently 
62,244 wild acres of Florida’s everglades 
Among the properties that have passed 
through his hands were Charlie Chaplin's 
former Hollywood studio and the Monte 
Carlo night club in New York 

Zeckendorf also owns five deep-sea 
tankers; five Liberty ships (through Pan 
Oceanic Navigation Corporation); thirty 
three thousand acres of land including 
oil fields in Louisiana; and a_ ten-mile 
railroad in Hoboken, N.J., whose loco 
motives he had painted with zig-zags of 
luminous green and yellow, as a was 
to cut grade-crossing accidents 

One of his pet projects is trying to 
develop an efficient vertical parking lot 
A team of Webb and Knapp engineers 
has built a one-ton model of a revolt 
tionary twenty-story garage that will fil 
away automobiles like IBM cards. It 
hoisting system will probably use 
ferris-wheel-like chain of platforms an 
overhead cranes, activated by one switc 
board operator 

Businessmen familiar with his tech 
niques say Zeckendorf’s decision to form 
a Canadian sister company will quicken 
the pace of Canada’s real-estate industry 
Unlike the conventional real-estate ope! 
property holds it for a 


while, then resells in a favorable market 


ator who buys < 


Zeckendorf acquires only holdings that 
he thinks his imagination can change 
increasing their values regardless of mat 
ket fluctuations 


He describes this property-improve 
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it technique as “turning peanuts into 
inanas” or “making grapefruits out of 
nons.” Such mutation invariably means 
enanting, refinancing and rebuilding 
When he bought a rundown warehouse 
ilding in New York consisting of a 
»vrinth of odd-shaped storage rooms 
Zeckendorf knocked out the partitions 
yainted the walls white, shone spotlights 
yn the building at night and sold it as 
quality storage depot for nearly twice 
investment. In St. Louis he reburied 
thousand coffins and built a factory 
top of a former cemetery 
Occasionally he adds nothing to a 
operty but an idea. In 1949 he bought 
unused riding academy near New 
York’s Central Park for seven hundred 
ousand dollars. He rented out its hun 
red and fifty horses at a four-thousand- 
lollar-a-month loss until he visualized 
columnless, forty-five-foot-high show 
ng as a television studio and sold 
to the American Broadcasting Com- 
iny for $1,300,000. ABC was so grate- 
to get downtown New York studio 
pace it named Zeckendorf to its board 
xf directors 
if I'm a maverick in my _ business,” 
says it's because other people work 
only with money. I employ imagination.’ 
4 good demonstration of Zeckendorf’s 
magination was his 1951 purchase of 
Roosevelt Field near New York a 350- 
icre air strip best known as the taking- 
off point for Charles Lindbergh's 1927 
trans-Atlantic hop. It had been con- 
demned because housing developments 
had closed in on it. Zeckendorf visual- 
ts abandonment as 


ized the reason for 
an opportunity for servicing surrounding 
communities by building the world’s 
largest shopping centre. The first year 
sales of the centre’s hundred and ten 
stores are expected to top eighty million 
lollars 

What I like to do,” says Zeckendorf, 
is to recognize a great piece of land 
ind conceive a suitable edifice for it.” 
To capitalize on the continual two-way 
low of shoppers, he decided to put up 
in arcade building on the block between 
New York’s department-store giants 
Macy’s and Gimbel Brothers. He even- 
tually acquired all of the land except an 
old fire hall which the city flatly refused 
to sell. Zeckendorf built a new fire sta- 
on three blocks away complete with a 


fancy solarium and offered to trade it 


for the old fire hall 


Zeckendorf's 


jn the airfield where Lindberg hopped a Zeckendorf shopping centre now 


largest Woolworth’s 


ht percent of sak 


in 1953 of the 


(the world’s second t 


neighboring properties was 
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STOP 


COLD MISERY! 





Here’s how it works 





That's why you 
get such speedy 
relief with Bufferin 


Take two Bufferin 
tablets the next time 
pain strikes and 
get fast relief! 





grosses $80 million a year 


The city acceptec 
this year Zeckendorf opened his 
million-dollar arcade featuring 


hifty-three-million-« 














must go through 
the stomach and into 
the bloodstream 


. gives you 


eloulale-quick 
relict 


DOES NOT UPSET YOUR STOMACH 


Bufferin contains 


ingredients that speed 
the pain reliever into 
the bloodstream in 
double-quick time 
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Warm, sunny beaches 
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aquamarine Mediterranean 
and wines the romantic 


Grande Corniche ona <¢ 


inter vacation on the 


and only Riviera! Then for a 
plan to discover the wild loveliness 
succumb to the languorous 
Paris, too?... mais naturellement! 


travel agent; write: Dept 
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AVY 
fabulous food -_ A 


eauty of the 


yarable, the one 
smart change of pace, 


of Corsica or 






silken, 
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that’s your 


» of Provence 


See your 


KB rRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


1170 DRUMMOND STREET 


MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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MACCULLO 


*A detailed print of your authentic coat of arms, suitable for framing and without advertising, is available 


Time WILL TELL 





on request. Write William Grant & Sons Ltd., 206-208 West George Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Pie-in-the-sky for apartment dwellers 


These futuristic Towers of Pisa 


are apartments planned by William 


Zeckendorf in New York. Suites are wedge-shaped on centre corridor. 


Empire State Building model. “But,” he 
later complained, “the damn-fool photog- 
raphers muffed it.” 

Such antics reflect Zeckendorf’s seri- 
ous determination to build the world’s 
tallest building. His 1955 scheme for 
mounting the world’s largest office build- 
ing on top of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Terminal in New York had to be aban- 
doned because the station’s seven hun- 
dred daily train movements made _ the 
required reconstruction of foundations 
uneconomical. 

The most ambitious Zeckendorf dream 
was the victim of its own Gargantuan 
proportions. In 1946 he wanted to build 
an airport covering a hundred and forty 
four blocks of western Manhattan. The 
three-billion-dollar landing field, = de- 
signed to handle sixty-eight planes an 
hour, was to be the rooftop of a twelve- 
story tangle of stores and offices. City 
planners found no basic faults with the 
scheme, but turned it down as being too 
colossal 

As a substitute for these defunct 
dreams, Zeckendorf now intends to re- 
shape New York’s silhouette by putting 
up a hundred-million-dollar skyscraper 
over the Grand Central Railroad Ter 
minal. Glass elevators would shoot up 
through an open latticework tower to the 
highest man-made platform in the-world 
He also wants to build a_ half-billion 
dollar development on top of a forty 
acre western Manhattan freight yard. It 
would house a permanent world’s fair 
and feature a 1,750-foot steel-and-glass 
shaft twice the height of the Paris Eiffel 
Tower. Buildings would be connected 
by sidewalks that not only move, but also 
turn hot and cold with the seasons 

Zeckendorf claims that this scheme is 
so close to realization that New York has 
already assessed it for future taxes (at 
sixteen million dollars a year), but he 
won't name any likely starting date We 
are dead serious in everything we pro 
pose,” he says but these things take 
time.” Zeckendorf’s most important cur- 
rent urban redevelopment scheme is a 
half-billion-dollar plan to rebuild four 
hundred and fifty acres of substandard 
properties flanking the Potomac River 
in the southwest section of downtown 
Washington, D.C. 


Many of Webb. and Knapp’s futur 
istic projects are designed by _ leoh 
Ming Pei, a brilliant Chinese who was 
Harvard University’s youngest professor 
of architecture and now works for 
Zeckendorf Pei’s most revolutionary 
creation is the HELIX, a round, twenty 
two-story apartment building Zeckendorf 
plans to mount on an east-side New 
York lot 

[he unique, corridorless — structure 
would consist of a concentric series of 
concrete bands Wedge-shaped apart 
ments would radiate from a centr 
trunk, which would contain the plumbing 
and elevators. Kitchens and bathrooms 
would be backed up to this utilities core 


Spacious living, dining and _ sleepin 
rooms would be set between the kitchens 
and eight-foot-wide balconies Floors 


would be divided into eight wedges ; 
ranged in a spiral, so that each wed 
is half a floor (five feet) higher than 


nf 


eighbor Tenants would be able to’ rena 
extra wedges as their family or budget 
increases 

Frank Lloyd Wright, the dean of mod 
ern American architecture, once attac 
ed the HELIX as being “nothing orig 
inal and nothing interesting either 
Zeckendorf hit back, accusing Wright of 


living in an impractical dream world 
“I think what Brother Zeckendorf means 
when he says practical, is expediet 


Wright retorted 

Wright and Zeckendorf also disagi 
about the future of the city. Wright de 
scribes city life as “the inhuman tram 
pling of the herd” and predicts metropoli 
tan areas will gradually give way to 
countryside skyscrapers, standing as t 
that escape the forest 

Zeckendorf is convinced the urban 
way of life will triumph as long as cities 
like Montreal allow their central areas 


to be reshaped by firms like Webb a 
Knapp We'll pull Montreal together 
he vows, “sending it further along the 
road as the great cosmopolitan metropo 
lis of ¢ anada 

Real-estate experts who have noted his 
preoccupation with Canadian urban re 
development predict that many of our 
other cities will soon bear the impress 
of Zeckendorf’s astonishing heart su 


gery. 
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Is Vancouver our noisiest city? 


I was interested in your article, Is 
Noise Making You Sick? (Sept. 29). 1 
recently returned to Canada after five 
years and it seems to me Canada must 
be one of the noisiest countries in the 


world. People have their radios and TV 


sets unnecessarily loud, children scream 
ind yell far more than English chil- 
dren, cars are noisier, and, oh, those 
constant sirens! In England a siren 


means an air raid 
Vancouver appears to be noisier than 
other Canadian cities, so much so that I 
am moving away to get peace and quiet 
MRS. E. WAKEFIELD, VANCOUVER. 


@ Ottawa Council in 1955 authorized 
the mayor to appoint a committee to con- 
solidate and expand our anti-noise pro- 
visions in the light of present-day condi- 
tions. A by-law has advanced to second 
reading and is slated for the vote and 
it is hoped 


WHITTON, MAYOR OF OTTAWA 


enactment CHARLOTTE 


Keeping an eye on Reds 


| agree with the title of your editorial, 
Let’s Dig Up Those Reds, Dr. McCann 
(Sept. 29), but we should be careful to 
see that the enemy does not slip in un- 
noticed through the spoken word of radio 
| fear you under- 


They 


that enters our homes 


estimate Communist persistence 
are not likely to overlook any opportun- 
ity to get a foothold in Canada. I would 
not be surprised if the exchange between 
Solon Low and Dr. McCann on the ques 
tion of Reds in the CBC was only the 
beginning It might be well to keep 
in mind that all Communists are not 
Russian.—THOMAS ROBERTSON, BRITANNIA 


BAY, ONT 


A grain of salt for Rocky’s Stew 


In his Most Meal (The 
Day I Dined on Jackeroo Stew, Sept, 15) 
that was some stew Rocky (Maj.-Gen. J 


M. Rockingham) had: 2 rabbits, a kan- 


Memorable 
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garoo, a parakeet Did he eat it all at 
once? Who supplies that salt, just a 
grain?—.J. F. MUNRO, TORONTO. 
Racing crippled horses 
In a story on F. H. Merrill Jr., Can- 
ada’s outstanding  race-horse _ trainer 
(Frank Merrill’s Winning Way With 


Horses, Sept. 15), he described with pride 
his ability to 
ples. One of these cripples was Hickory 
Hill. To enable this horse to get on the 


track Merrill had the nerve supply re- 


make winners out of crip- 
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moved from the horse’s ailing feet. In 
time, if the horse manages to evade the 
glue pot, this results in the gruesome ht 
of his foot sloughing off, which has been 


known to occur when a horse was in a 
race. Horses so nerved are not fit for 
racing These horses are a hazard to 
themselves and other horses, apart from 
the risk of bringing death or injury to 


their jockeys. — GEORGE CAIRNS, OAK 


VILLE, ONT 


Marilyn’s curves not for us 


Beverley Baxter wastes his time and 
magazine space in writing on Marilyn 
Monroe (London Letter, Sept. 15). Sure 


ly there are articles your readers would 





appreciate more She may have he 
curves and glamour but this article does 
not befit ;Maclean’s. — R. V. JOHNSON, 


VANCOUVER 
We, the guilty murderers 


The article by N. J. Berrill, History’ 


Greatest Mass Murderer—You (Sept 
29), is one of the most encouraging I 
have ever read We wonder why 
we cannot attain peace while we go on 


ruthlessly exploiting and 


earth's flora and fauna for profit. sport 


or plain cussedness, callously ignoring 


the fact that our world ts marvelous! 


complex, integrated whole. And we have 
overlooked the truth that violence be 
violence and greed arouses greed MRS 


FREDA DAVIES, VICTORIA, B.( 
Are Canadians too timid? 


After reading Bruce Hutch 


Battle for the Columbia (Sept 


on on The 
Coming 
29) it’s my feeling that Canadians are 
simply too timid to take what is ght 
fully theirs That being so, the U.S 


will continue to expand while Canada 


stumbles along, its people divided be 
tween knocking the U.S stead of 
pushing Canada), hanging on to tradi 
tions that belong across the sea or emi 


grating to the U. S.—MARGARET KYLI 


SEATTLE, WASH 


@ Bruce Hutchison points out how Can 


ada was sold out by the English (1871 


1903, 1909) to satisfy the U.S. Canada 
political 
and sentimental ties with England 
CLARK, INGLEWOOD, ONT. ¥& 


1 


and finally al 


should break now 


— IRENE 
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Finest Tobacco — 
Finest Filter 


e EASY DRAWING 
e EXTRA MILDNESS 


e RICHER FLAVOUR 


du MAURIER 


FILTER ane 


duMAURIE 


+} 7. 


EXCLUSIVE “Millecel FILTER TIP 








YOU CANT BREAK UP THE 
MUSKOX Family CIRCLE. 
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Scotland 
every precious 
2 drop... 
Discerning hosts can 


olfer their guests no 
better drink than 
Scotch Whisky 
especially when it's 
Black & White” 
This fine Seoteh has 
asmooth mellow 
flavor and extra 


quality all its own, 





She Secret ts tn the Blending 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


BUCHANAN'S 


Distilled, blended 
and bottled 
in Seotland 


Available in various bottle sizes 





Scotch Whisky Distillers 
James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


By App tment 
to Her Majesty the Queen 








“Parade 


The case of the quixotic painter 


One municipal parking lot in Toronto to visit Marilyn in Hollywood, she 








recently acquired a freshly painted batch promptly squelched by her better-inforn 
of stripes to show motorists just where ed sister. “You sure don’t keep up wit 
to put their cars, plus a hand-painted the news—she’s in England making a p 
ture with Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
= * * * 
WS 2s SIS G 
rt sy + A carload of young bucks from Kan 
ey — loops, B.C., had attended a late dance 
— c {7 a little town farther west on the Trans 
cr (| = \ [xs =e Canada Highway called Walhachin. They 
VE BEEN ) didn’t make it home by sunrise and a 
SMITTEN. 4 they barreled along the road in the ear! 
Pi > dusk everyone but the driver was halt 
asleep. Suddenly the fellow beside the 
“ge driver woke with a start and hollered 
- “Watch out, Carl! You're going to hi 
ad that cow! The brakes brought the ca 
to a shuddering halt in the middle of the 
totally empty highway, shaking everyone 
wide awake. As one man they stared 
Message from the fellow who did th the fellow who gave the false alarm, and 
ob—right spang in the middle of th found him peering foolishly at the Banff 
tot I'M IN LOVE National Park sticker on the windshield 
* * * the buffalo nicely silhouetted against the 
Any expert on Japanese horticulture a ee m * i 
who happens to be passing through St 
John’s, Nfld., can satisfy a lot o url Iwo pupils in.a row asked the Niagara 
osity if he'll drop in at a certain home Falls elementary-school teacher if he 
on McNeil St. Growing in a flower pot could let them have five pennies for a 
the family ha thi unusual-looking nickel, before he began to wonder if 
plant, exotic and having a convincingly somebody was bootlegging penny cand 
Oriental look about it, as befits its origi n the classroom. Turned out it was 
It seems father grew it from a seed about much slicker racket than that. The stt 
the size of a pea, which used to pro dent whose turn it was to look after tl 
vide the noise in a since-shattered baby’s class aquarium that day had hung a f 
rattle that was stamped Made In Japan on it reading, “Wishing Well,” and drop 
* * * ped in a few coins as a come-on. Ove 
Some hold with modern methods of 
child discipline and some don't. A mother => ] WISH THEY'D 
brought her small son along when she WISHING £ ~ GO AwAy / ) 
called to collect her unemployment in WELL —_ 
¢ c—E\ 
surance at the government office in North 5 


“ e’ 2 
Vancouver, and the youngster made an Zoo 4 
< “ ~Y 


awful nuisance of himself. He ran about 





screaming and yelling and bumping into 


people s legs is his mother tried to hold 
her place in line, and all her coaxing and the noon hour and recess twenty-eight 
stern talk accomplished nothing. Finally cents had collected on the bottom, at 
she left her place in line, went forward to the enterprising tank cleaner wa 
the counter, asked if she might borrow a waiting for the final bell to ring to mak 
ruler, and used it with instant effect on his haul 
the boy. Then she collected her payment * * * 
and marched him out, still brandishing You may have to hike far into nor 
the ruler which the appreciative clerks thern Ontario to one of the outposts o1 
were only too glad to let he keep fo the Mid-Canada radar line. as we report 
future emergencies ed here a few weeks ago, to find a cemen 
* * . mixer being used as a washing machine 
But a woman in Cornwall, Ont., writes t 
As everybody knows, Marilyn Monroe say that right outside her house you cal 
has been overseas working with one of see a washing machine being used to mix 
Britain’s most famous titled stars—every cement—her hubby rigged it up from 
body, that is, except one of her twelve old tub and an old motor for a do-it 
year-old feminine fans in Winnipes yourself project—and neighbors come for 
When this enthusiast sighed dreamily to blocks around to admire and ask to bor 
her girl friend how she'd give anything row it 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current Canadian 
scene. No contributions can be returned. Address Parade, c/o Maclean’s Magazine, 
481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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A Tervlene® shirt could LIVE keep your eye 


in detergents and still stay white 


How happy can mal | about a - a T. oa F J e. | 

lutely buovant wl » it i ‘ lvw ot the nl t k [} R } . 

a “Terylene’ tricot shirt for it won’t ; f Y X Lk \ } F 

no matter how olter { f 7 j 
How happy do ife fee out ' | a ' 

this talented 

tell all her frien 

IT’S FAST DRYING SELDOM NEEDS 

THE COLLAR AND CUFFS ALWAYS LOO 





“Coke”’ is a registered trade-mark. Coca-Cola Ltd. 


At lunch time, too... 


Coca-Cola puts you at your sparkling best 


Discover what the great taste of Coca-Cola does for food . . . how it makes 
good things taste better. Coke does things for you, too . . . its bright little lift 
brings you back refreshed for the afternoon ahead. Have a Coke with lunch. 


FINE NOVEMBER 





